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axe plans now to attend the one-day war-time meet- 
ing of the American Catholic Sociological Society at the 
Hotel Continental, 505 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Illinois, 
on January 27th, 1945. 


Querre will be sessions at 10:00 A.M., 2:00 P.M., 4:00 
P.M., 7:30 P.M., and a luncheon meeting. 


One day’s program will include dicussions on the fam- 
ily, social theory, social problems, and the sociologist and 
scientific objectivity. There will also be a special meet- 
ing for student sociologists and a business meeting for 
members of the ACSS. 


Dome of the sociologists who will present papers are 
Paul Hanly Furfey, Clement S. Mihanovich, Raymond 
Murray, C.S.C., Franz H. Mueller, Francis J. Friedel, 
S.M., Sister Mary Henry 0O.P., C. J. Nuesse, Martin Schir- 
ber, O.S.B., and Ralph A. Gallagher, S.J. 


Que meeting is open to all interested persons. For 
further information and a complete program, write to the 
executive secretary, American Catholic Sociological So- 
ciety, Loyola University, Chicago 26, Illinois. 
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The Sociologist as Teacher” 
C. J. NUESSE 


Mr. C. S. Lewis directs a neat thrust at the social scientists in 
the very first of his deservedly popular Screwtape Letters. The 
elderly devil therein points a sure way to the intellectual confusion 
of a demon’s patient: “If he must dabble in science, keep him on 
economics and sociology, don’t let him get away from that in- 
valuable ‘real life.’ ’’* No doubt this alleged superficiality may be 
attributed to the positivistic philosophical bias which handicaps too 
many members of the professional clan,? yet the sharp point of 
Screwtape’s observation prompts further reflection upon the tasks of 
scholarship and pedagogy in the social sciences. There is indeed a 
continuous necessity to place every academic discipline in perspective 
to prevent its claiming a monopoly on reality. This task is com- 
plicated for scholars in the social sciences by the moral, supernatural 
significance of human acts, but it is thereby all the more essential. 
Even more than the research scholar, the teacher of the social sciences 
must be mindful of the duty to integrate his thinking, since he in 
turn is obliged to lead others towards such an achievement. It may 
be worth while, therefore, to keep alive some old discussions by re- 
viewing in these pages an elementary approach to the matter, with 
particular reference to the teaching of college courses in sociology. . 

Two distinct types of problems are inherent in the task of the 
sociologist as teacher. One of these is scientific, the other artistic. 
In the order of science it is necessary to delimit clearly the field of 
sociological knowledge, to arrange its contents logically, and to de- 
termine thus the fundamental content of the courses to be taught. 
Actually, the individual sociologist is dependent in this regard upon 


*This paper elaborates some remarks originally prepared for the 
regional meeting of the American Catholic Sociological Society at Chicago, 
February 5, 1944. 

1Quoted from The Screwtape Letters (New York: Macmillan Co., 
1943), 14, by permission of the publishers. 

2 This has been emphasized in a recent article by Paul Hanly Furfey, 
“Sociology and Its Philosophical Aspects,” The Modern Schoolman, XXI 
(1944), 153-61. 
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the collective effort which has brought the discipline to its present 
state of development. In the order of art — specifically, the peda- 
gogical art —— the problem consists in the effective presentation of 
the scientifically defined sociological matter to the end that it may 
be properly integrated by the learner. This distinction rests, of 
course, upon a prior one, that between the logical order of truths 
known and the psychological order of knowing.* The purpose of 
this paper is to show how the former distinction follows from the 
latter and how both provide implements for thinking and teaching 
in terms of a total perspective. 

Notoriously enough, sociologists differ in their concepts of what 
sociology is, and in their differences are rooted the teacher's difficul- 
ties in the scientific order, that is, the logical order of truths known. 
Young in its independent existence, disagreement about its definition 
is somewhat inherent in sociology in its present state, and the im- 
portance of this disagreement is greatly exaggerated in some quarters 
(one of the teacher's most persistent social problems is to convince 
some of his colleagues that there is any room at all for a sociological 
discipline in the realms of knowledge). Yet candor requires the ad- 
mission that too much confusion exists. It is impossible and irrel- 
evant to consider here the variety of approaches to the problem of 
definition, but the nature of the artistic or pedagogical problem can- 
not be examined unless at least a tentative solution of the scientific 
problem is offered. The present writer would presume, therefore, 
that sociology is properly defined at the empirical level as a special, 
not a basic or a general, social science. Among the definitions of 
this type offered by Catholic scholars the best known seems to be 
that of Gustav Gundlach, S.J., in which sociology is defined as 
“that factual and empirical science which has as its formal object 
the social process of integration whereby men are united to form 
social structures and which in particular studies and classifies the 
proximate causes of this integrating process.""* More recently a 
contributor to this journal phrased a tentative definition which may 
also be acceptable: ‘‘the inductive study of how people appreciate 

’The implications of this distinction for the philosophy of Christian 
education are cogently presented in Gerard Smith, S.J., “Mr. Adler and 
the Order of Learning,” Bulletin, National Catholic Educational Associa- 
tion, XXXIX (1942), 140-62; reprinted in Jesuit Educational Quarterly, 
VI (1943-44), 205-21. 

* Gregorianum, XVII (1936), 294, quoted by Franz H. Mueller, “The 


Formal Object of Sociology,” American Catholic Sociological Review, I 
(1940), 61. 
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and deal with each other.’’* In both of these definitions the social 
is regarded as but one aspect of the total socio-cultural reality and 
is studied by empirical methods. 

Since this approach ‘‘tries merely to understand social reality 
in its immediately apparent phenomena,” ® it will be challenged at 
once as too limited. It is meant to be so limited, however, that 
the field of sociology (in the order of science, the logical order of 
things known), may be distinguished from the fields of social phi- 
losophy and social theology, for reasons analogous to those which 
prompt the distinction of the natural sciences from philosophy and 
theology, or, for that matter, the distinction of philosophy itself 
from theology. It is true that sociology (and other social sciences) , 
social philosophy, and social theology have the same material ob- 
ject, but these disciplines are properly defined according to their 
formal objects. Sociology, in other words, views the material ob- 
ject from its own peculiar aspect. It is theoretic rather than prac- 
tical, and in its method it is primarily inductive. 


Lest this approach be construed as founded in positivism, in 
which many sociologists have in fact been philosophically rooted, 
it is pertinent to recall that other disciplines have presented similar 
problems and have disclosed through their development the logic 
and advantage of distinguishing the empirical from the philosophi- 
cal branch of investigation. In a text in rational psychology, for 
example, a Thomistic scholar writes approvingly of this separation 
within his own field: 


Thus, science is kept within proper bounds, at the same time 
that it is supplied with principles by which to interpret its 
data and formulate its laws. Similarly, philosophy is re- 
stricted to the goals and methods that are appropriate to its 
speculative nature, at the same time that it is compelled to re- 
examine its teachings in the light of experimental evidence, to 
extend the application of its principles, and to explore the pos- 
sibilities of clarifying its doctrines by modern instance and 
example.® 


‘ Bernard G. Mulvaney, C.S.V., “The Place of Empirical Sociology,” 
ACSR, III (1942), 225. 

6 Wilhelm Schwer, Catholic Social Theory, trans. Bartholomew Land- 
heer (St. Louis: B. Herder Book Co., 1940), 63. 

7 Mueller, loc. cit. 

8 Quoted from Robert Edward Brennan, O.P., Thomistic Psychology 
(New York: Macmillan Co., 1940), 359, by permission of the publishers. 
See also, Thomas F. Divine, S.J., “The Nature of Economic Science and 
Its Relation to Social Philosophy,” ACSR, I (1940), 129-40. 
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The distinction between the field of the social sciences and the 
field of social philosophy seems to be implied in a frequently quoted 
passage from the encyclical Quadragesimo Anno, in which Pope 
Pius XI emphasized the larger necessity of utilizing the results of 
empirical investigation for ends which can be determined only by 
philosophy and theology: 


Even though economics and moral science employs each its 
own principles in its own sphere, it is, nevertheless, an error 
to say that the economic and moral orders are so distinct from 
and alien to each other that the former in no way depends on 
the latter. Certainly the laws of economics, as they are termed, 
being based on the very nature of material things and on the 
capacities of the human body and mind, determine the limits of 
what productive human effort cannot, and of what it can at- 
tain in the economic field and by what means. Yet it is reason 
itself that clearly shows, on the basis of the individual and 
social nature of things and of men, the purpose which God 
ordained for all economic life.*® 


This passage has been interpreted to mean “‘that the various cultural 
spheres stand, so to speak, on their own feet, are based on their own 
intrinsic nature, and follow the laws emanating from this foun- 
dation.” 

In this way, sociology, defined as a special social science, has a 
certain autonomy in the order of things known. This is not to 
say that sociological knowledge can be properly discovered or learned 
without reference to philosophy and theology, for this is a problem 
of the order of learning. Nor can it be inferred that the sociologist 
may generalize at will in the philosophical and theological orders on 


® Two Basic Social Encyclicals (New York: Benziger Brothers, 1943), 
111, 113. 

10 Oswald von Nell-Breuning, S.J., Reorganization of Social Economy, 
trans. Bernard W. Dempsey, S.J. (Milwaukee: Bruce Publishing Co., 
1936), 81. For an opposite interpretation, based on the phrase occurring 
in another passage, vera quaedam disciplina socialis catholica (Two Basic 
Social Encyclicals, 94), see Joseph Husslein, S.J., Social Wellsprings, I1 
(Milwaukee: Bruce Publishing Co., 1942), 183-84 n, and Furfey, loc. cit., 
160-61. Certainly it is beyond cavil that the Holy See has encouraged the 
application of Catholic doctrine to the study of society, and it may also be 
assumed, let us hope safely, that Catholic scholars and teachers in the 
social sciences look to papal encyclicals and Catholic tradition for inspira- 
tion and direction; yet it does not seem necessary to conclude that the 
disciplina socialis catholica developed in this way must be sociology, defined 
thus as a general or synthesizing social science. Sociology is regarded by 
the present writer as a special social science requiring integration within 
such a larger philosophical discipline. 
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the basis of purely empirical investigation (e.g., as Durkheim did in 
Les formes elementaires de la vie religieuse), for this is a violation 
of the order of truth itself. Nor yet may the practical worker in 
any case presume to use his knowledge without reference to ethical 
norms, for human acts are subject to the moral law which, so the 
encyclical of Pope Pius XI reminded us, 


just as it commands us to seek our supreme and last end in the 
whole scheme of our activity, so likewise commands us to seek 
directly in each kind of activity those purposes which we know 
that nature, or rather God the Author of nature, established 
for that kind of action, and in orderly relationship to sub- 
ordinate such immediate purposes to our supreme and last end."! 


This analysis may be applied concretely to the objection, fre- 
quently offered, that sociology cannot be defined as a special social 


‘science since the very definition of a social problem, let alone its 


adequate consideration, involves the application of ethical principles. 
There is, of course, a distinction between a “‘social’’ problem, under- 
stood in this broad sense, and a “‘sociological’’ problem. The soci- 
ologist, qua sociologist, does not deal with the fact of the immorality 
or illegality of a human act, but with the fact of its appreciation 
as moral or immoral, legal or illegal. What he thus contributes 
toward the consideration or solution of the broad social problem is 
indeed limited and must be supplemented by contributions from 
other disciplines. It is convenient to teach courses in ‘‘social prob- 
lems’ within departments of sociology, but if such problems are 
treated fully, they are described in more than their sociological 
aspects, and proposed solutions of them are evaluated in terms of 
principles derived from philosophy and theology. This is as it 
should be, especially at the undergraduate level, for the student needs 
assistance in achieving a comprehensive and integrated view. Here 
the question is no longer in the logical order, through which is de- 
termined the field of sociology as a scientific discipline, but in the 
psychological order, the order in which things are learned. 

If this disposition of the matter is accepted, the solution of the 
pedagogical problem of organizing and teaching the college course 
becomes clearer. The very nature of artistic effort —- and teaching 
is here regarded as an art — requires that all relevant knowledge, 
from whatever field, should be utilized to produce the desired result. 
The desired result being considered here is that students should ac- 


11 Two Basie Social Encyclicals, 118. 
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quire certain sociological facts and understandings — the reasons 
why they should, 1.e., the objectives of the courses, are decided by 
philosophical and theological considerations. The-content of the 
courses depends in the first instance upon the body of sociological 
knowledge available, but also includes relevant knowledge from 
other fields without which the sociological materials can not be 
made intelligible in the present state of the student’s knowledge. 
The content of the introductory course, for example, is determined 
by the readiness of students to abstract sociological meanings from 
the total socio-cultural reality. Though its own unity as a science 
is thus preserved, sociology is related to other empirical sciences and 
to philosophy and theology, in order that students may see clearly 
where its contribution lies and what its limitations are. True peda- 
gogical art is required to indicate these relationships adequately with- 
out obscuring the field of sociology. Obviously, where students 
receive instruction in philosophy and religion, the teacher of soci- 
ology finds his task made easier, but in no case may he ignore it.’? 

This necessity for integration, rooted in psychological and spir- 
itual imperatives, is the real pitfall for teachers of sociology and 
authors of textbooks. Catholic teachers and authors have most 
frequently been at fault in substituting ethics or moral theology for 
sociology, often failing in such instances to present satisfactorily 
either discipline. For non-Catholics, on the other hand, what Mon- 
signor Kerby observed more than thirty years ago in the Catholic 
Encyclopedia is still all too true: 


Even when the science has been confined to the humbler role 
of observation and interpretation of particular social facts and 
processes, its devotees have been unable to refrain from assump- 
tions which are offensive to the Christian outlook on life."® 


In this connection, it is important to realize that the integration 
of sociological with other knowledge in the minds of students is 
not accomplished merely through the organization of subject matter 
in lectures and in textbooks. Subjectively considered, integration 
is an individualized process which cannot be performed by teachers 
for students. A teacher serves as an instrument between a thinking 
student and social reality, stimulating the mental activity of the 
student so that he will abstract the sociological meaning in the ma- 

12;Cf. Paul Hanly Furfey, “Why a Supernatural Sociology?” ACSR, 


I (1940), 167~71. 
28 William Kerby, “Sociology,” Catholic Encyclopedia, XIV, 116. 
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terials he is studying and the meaning of this sociological discovery 
itself. Teaching must follow the order of learning, which is not 
identical with the logical order of knowledge about social reality: 
“the order of learning is the order of discovery, which is primarily 
inductive and dialectic, not deductive and scientific.’’ "* 

A serious attempt to follow this principle would involve the 
reorganization of courses, the reduction of dependence upon lectures 
and textbooks, the increased use of primary materials, the critical 
study of significant sociological works, and the steady engagement 
of students in discussions conducted according to the Socratic method. 
There are a number of reasons why it should be easier to accomplish 
these reforms in the social sciences than in some other collegiate 
departments. But these possibilities cannot be fully explored here. 
The principle under consideration dictates something more funda- 
mental still — it requires the whole ordering of subject, teacher, 
and student to ultimate ends. Here philosophy must come to the 
aid of empirical science and theology must come to the aid of both. 
Reason must be restored by faith, for this, a philosopher warns us, 
is the paradox of Christian education: ‘‘education must be Christian, 
if it is to be education; education must be education, if it is to be 
Christian.”’ 

The sociologist as teacher is therefore both scientist and artist, 
and to reach the full measure of achievement in this dual role he must 
be thoroughly Catholic. That is the principal conclusion of this 
examination of his task. As a scientist he conceives a distinct body 
of truths known, as an artist he imparts this body of truths in such 
a manner that others may grasp its full meaning, as a Catholic he 
orders both his science and his art toward his final end in God. Is 
there, then, a Catholic sociology? Not, it would seem, in the order 
of things known, if sociology is defined as a special social science. 
But in so far as the discovery, the teaching, and the use of sociological 
knowledge requires its ordering to philosophy and theology, Cath- 
olic sociologists have a unique contribution to make. 

Marquette University, Milwaukee, Wis. 


14 Smith, Jesuit Educational Quarterly, VI, 208. 
15 [bid., 216. 
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Men's and Women’s Language 


PAUL HANLY FURFEY 


In a recent article in the REVIEW the present writer called atten- 
tion to the sociological implications involved in the use of Standard 
English and Sub-standard English respectively by different social 
classes... As it was there pointed out, linguistic differences are a 
sensitive index of social differentiation and their presence sharpens 
group differences. The present paper will discuss divergencies in the 
language usages of men and women, a phenomenon which is barely 
discernible in the familiar languages of Europe, but which is not at 
all uncommon among primitive peoples. 

The terms, ‘‘men’s language’ and ‘“‘women’s language.”’ though 
they have become conventional, possibly imply something more than 
the facts warrant. There is no instance known to the writer in 
which the men and women of the same tribe speak entirely distinct 
tongues. The sex distinctions which have been discovered involve, 
not the language as a whole, but certain specific features of the lan- 
guages, as phonetics, grammar, or vocabulary. Examples of differ- 
ences in these three areas will now be given after which their social 
implications will be discussed. 

Phonetics. Waldemar Bogoras reports interesting phonetic dif- 
ferences between men and women among the Chukchi (Chukchee), 
a Mongoloid tribe who inhabit the extreme northeast corner of 
Siberia.2, Here women tend to substitute ts for ch and r; and tsts 
for rk and chh.* Thus where men say ramkichhin, “‘people,’’ women 
say tsamkitstsin. In addition, the men ‘“‘particularly in the Kolyma 


1P. H. Furfey, “The Sociological Implications of Substandard 
English,” Am. Cath. Soc. Rev., March 1944, 5:3-9. 

2 Waldemar Bogoras, “Chukchee,” in Franz Boas, Handbook of 
American Indian Languages (Washington: Government Printing Office, 
1911— ), 2:631-903. See pages 665-66. The above handbook is hereafter 
cited as HAIL. 

3In the interests of intelligibility and typographical simplicity I have 
kere and elsewhere used ordinary English letters instead of the various 
systems of phonetic writing which occur in the original references. The 
latter, while scientifically preferable, might cause difficulty to the reader 
without special training in phonetics. 
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district, drop intervocalic consonants, principally n and ¢.’’ In the 
Bengali language (Bengal, eastern India), women, children, and 
the uneducated classes often pronounce n for / in initial positions.‘ 
Bunzel reports that among the Zuni (New Mexico) ‘‘there is con- 
siderable variation in the speech of different groups, e.g., men and 
women and old and young,” but she does not specify the nature 
of these differences.» Among the Eskimo of Baffin Land men 
formerly pronounced a ¢ in certain situations where women pro- 
nounced an n.°® 


Grammar. One of the most interesting instances of gram- 
matical differences between men’s and women’s languages occurs in 
the speech of the Chiquito of Bolivia.’ The situation may be briefly 
summarized as follows: In the men’s language two genders are dis- 
tinguished. Nouns designating gods, daemons, and men are mas- 
culine, while those designating women, the lower animals regardless 
of sex, and all other concepts are feminine. There is an elaborate 
system of gender inflections involving, not only nouns, but all the 
words of the language except a few invariable particles. This re- 
sults in a sharp distinction between constructions containing mas- 
culine nouns and those containing feminine nouns. So much for 
the men’s language. In the women’s language these gender distinc- 
tions do not exist. Men, therefore, use masculine constructions when 
speaking of masculine nouns and feminine constructions when speak- 
ing of feminine nouns, while women use the feminine constructions 
in all cases regardless of gender. Thus men say, n-tpoostit naqut 
Tupas, ‘‘the house of God,’ while women say, n-ipoos n-Tupas 
with the same meaning. 


The language of the Chiquito probably represents the most 
radical distinction between men’s and women’s speech which is 
known to exist anywhere; but there are a number of languages in 
which there are differences in some of the paradigms depending on 
the sex of the speaker. Thus in Thai, a language spoken in Thai- 
land (Siam) and related to Tibetan and Chinese, there are differences 


4Suniti Kumar Chatterji, A Brief Sketch of Bengali Phonetics (Re- 
print from the Bulletin of the School of Oriental Studies, London, vol. II, 
part I), page 6. 

5 Ruth L. Bunzel, “Zuni,” HAIL, 3:385-515, page 430. 

6 Boas’ notes to William Thalbitzer, “Eskimo,” HAIL, 1:967-1069, 
page 987. 

7L. Adam and V. Henry, Arte y vocabulario de la lengua chiquita 
(Paris: Maisonneuve, 1880), pages vi-vii and 4-8. 
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in the first person personal pronoun and in certain polite particles.* 
The Yuchi, an Indian tribe who were living in Georgia in the region 
of the Savannah River when first discovered by De Soto, have a com- 
plicated system of personal pronouns whose correct use depends on 
the sex of the speaker, the sex of the person spoken of, and the rela- 
tionship between them.® The speech of men and women show dif- 
ferences in certain indicative and imperative verbal forms among the 
Koasati, Indians now living in Louisiana, but formerly in Alabama.?” 
It is interesting to note that minor sex differences in speech have 
been traced in Creek and Hitchiti, languages which, like Koasati, be- 
long to the western division of the Muskogean family."! In Biloxi, 
an extinct Siouan language of southern Mississippi, there was an 
elaborate system of sex distinctions. Thus the command, ‘‘Carry 
it,’ would be ki-kangko if a man were speaking to a man; hi-tki, 
if a man or woman were speaking to a woman; and hki-tate, if a 
woman were speaking to a man.” 

Vocabulary. The language of the Carib in the Lesser Antilles 
is often quoted as an example of striking differences in men’s and 
women’s vocabulary. This phenomenon, which seems to have been 
once more extensive, is said to persist today in Dominica.'* It has 
been stated that when the Carib invaded the region and conquered 
the Arawak, they exterminated the Arawak men but intermarried 
with the women. Afterwards men continued to speak their native 
Carib; and the women, to speak their native Arawak. As successive 
generations were born it remained traditional for the women to 
speak a language considerably different from the pure Carib of the 
men. This account, however, has been questioned. Jespersen, 
analyzing Rochefort’s seventeenth-century Carib vocabulary, finds 
sex differences in only about one-tenth of the words and feels that 
the phenomenon may be otherwise explained.’ 


8 Mary R. Haas, Beginning Thai (Washington: American Council of 
Learned Societies, 1942), page 59. 

® Giinter Wagner, “Yuchi,” HAIL, 3:293-384, pages 326-27. For the 
location of the various Indian languages of North America in early days 
see maps in, C. O. Paullin and J. K. Wright, Atlas of the Historical 
Geography of the United States (Washington: Carnegie Institution, 1932), 
A. Meillet and M. Cohen (eds.), Les langues du monde (Paris: Champion, 
1924), and Diamond Jenness, The Indians of Canada (Ottawa, National 
Museum of Canada, n. d.) 

10 Mary R. Haas, “Men’s and Women’s Speech in Koasati,”’ Language, 
July—Sept. 1944, 20:142-49. 11 Haas, Ibid. 

12 Dorsey and Swanton, quoted by Haas, Ibid. 

13 Meillet and Cohen, Op. cit., page 642. 

14 Otto Jespersen, Language; its Nature, Development, and Origin 
(New York: Holt, 1923), pages 237-38. 
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Dixon and Kroeber report sex difference among the Yana, an 
Indian tribe of northern California."* Thus men say, auna, “‘fire,”’ 
while women say au. In male speech yana, ‘‘Indian,’’ marimi, 
““woman,”’ and ina, “‘stick’’ correspond respectively to ya, marim, 
and 1 in female speech. These investigators found such differences 
in no other California tribe. It was indeed true that in other tribes 
men and women used different terms to describe relationships, but 
“this distinction is evidently made so frequently by primitive peo- 
ples because the relationship itself is to them different as the sex is 
different; whereas the distinction in Yana is a linguistic one.’ ** 

The foregoing examples are sufficient to show that sex differences 
in phonetics, grammar, and vocabulary are not uncommon in the 
less familiar languages; probably a thorough analysis would show 
that they exist, though in less striking form, in the better known 
languages of Europe. Jespersen has collected scattered observations 
to prove this. For example, he quotes testimony that women said 
Bernabé and men, Barnabé in late seventeenth-century France and 
that the word soft is pronounced with a longer vowel by men than 
by women in modern England. The same author accuses women 
of a freer use of aposiopesis and parataxis.‘’ However this may be, 
it is probably at least true that there are certain expressions, such 
as ‘‘Oh, dear!’’ and ‘“‘How perfectly sweet!’’ which sound distinctly 
feminine to our ears, and others, including a number of salty and 
unprintable phrases, which sound equally masculine. 


In order to appreciate the true significance of men’s and women’s 
languages, it is helpful to place the phenomenon in its proper lin- 
guistic context. To do so, it is useful to recall that sex may affect 
linguistic forms in three ways; for such forms may be modified by 
(1) the sex of the speaker, (2) the sex of the person spoken to, and 
(3) the sex, real or conventional, of the person or thing spoken of. 
The first of these three types of sex influence is the phenomenon which 
has been discussed in this paper. The second occurs in those languages 
which have separate gender-forms in the second persons of pronouns 
and verbs. An illustration would be Hebrew gatalta, ‘‘thou (m.) 
killed,” gatalt, ‘‘thou (f.) killed.” ** The third type is the familiar 


15 R, B. Dixon and A. L. Kroeber, The Native Languages of California 
(Reprint from the American Anthropologist, vol. V, Jan—March 1903), 
page 15. 16 Tbid. 

17 See Jespersen’s chapter, “The Woman,” Op. eit., pages 237-54. 

18 This is common in the Semitic pronoun and verb. Another instance 
is furnished by Tunica. See Mary R. Haas, “Tunica,” HAIL, 4:1-143, 
page 36. A Biloxi example has already been given. 
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case of grammatical gender which is rather general in the Indo-Euro- 
pean, Semitic, and Hamitic language families, in the languages of the 
Pacific Northwest and the lower Mississippi in North America, and, 
more sporadically in South America and elsewhere.’® Note that these 
three types of sex influence might be defined as influence in the sphere 
of the grammatical first person, second person, and third person re- 
spectively. 

What is the significance of these linguistic differences based on sex 
and what do they imply? The very fact of their use implies, of 
course, some consciousness of men and women as different categories 
of human beings. Furthermore, at least at some period in the his- 
tory of the language, this distinction must have been regarded as 
being of a certain consequence; for it would seem to be a general 
truth that the great categories of grammar are not based on distinc- 
tions regarded by the speakers as trivial. 


To the sociologist the point of cardinal importance is the social 
significance of linguistic sex distinctions. There is a certain amount 
of evidence from linguistics which indicates that, in some cases at 
least, the distinctions in question are bound up with a masculine 
assertion of superiority. The case of the Chiquito has already been 
instanced. Here, the reader will remember, men and supernatural 
beings were classed in one category; women, the lower animals, and 
inanimate objects, in another. It seems not unreasonable to sug- 
gest that a feeling of masculine dominance underlay the develop- 
ment of the peculiar Chiquito dual-language system. 

A system of noun-classification in the Dravidian languages of 
southern India is suggestive in this connection. Here the primary 
division is between a superior class which includes gods, daemons, 
and men, and an inferior class of animals and inanimate things. The 
position of women in this classification varies. For example, in 
Gondi and Kui women, along with goddesses, are uniformly assigned 
to the inferior class. In Kurukh, Malto, Kolami, and Telegu, these 
beings belong to the inferior class in the singular and to the supe- 
rior class in the plural. In Tamil, Kanarese, and Malayalam they 
have a third class of their own in the singular, while in the plural 
they go into the superior class. 

In the Semitic languages the primary noun-classification distin- 
guishes masculine and feminine, but this classification overlaps with 

19 For further discussion of gender and noun-classes in general see, 


P. H. Furfey, “The Semantic and Grammatical Principles in Linguistic 
Analysis,” Studies in Linguistics, Summer, 1944, 2:56-66. 
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several others of minor importance and the feminine ending is taken, 
not only by nouns biologically or conventionally female, but also 
by abstracts, collectives, diminutives, and deterioratives. The use 
of the same ending for feminines and deterioratives may be signifi- 
cant. It may be significant also that in the Iroquoian languages of 
North America nouns designating men are distinguished quite sharp- 
ly from all other nouns. 

The evidence reviewed in this article would seem to show that 
the following is true: A distinction in the speech of men and women, 
sometimes quite extensive and sometimes confined to only a few 
expressions, is a not uncommon linguistic phenomenon. This dis- 
tinction which depends on the sex of the speaker, seems to be a 
particular instance of a tendency to make linguistic distinctions on 
the basis of sex; other instances are the use of different forms accord- 
ing to the sex of the person addressed and the classification, in sev- 
eral languages and language families, of persons or things spoken of 
by means of grammatical gender. Furthermore, there is linguistic 
evidence that, at least in some scattered instances, the existence of 
these distinctions is associated with an assertion of masculine 
superiority. 

On the basis of this evidence it may be tentatively suggested that 
language sometimes serves as a tool of sex dominance. In a previous 
paper referred to at the beginning of this article the writer showed 
how the contrast between Standard English and Substandard Eng- 
lish could serve as an aid to upper-class control. It is interesting 
to note that men’s and women’s languages. in a parallel fashion, 
may also be made to serve the purposes of a dominant social group. 
Catholic University of America, Washington 17, D. C. 


Note. After the above article was in the hands of the editor my col- 
league, Dr. Regina Flannery Herzfeld of the Department of Anthropology 
at the Catholic University, kindly made available to me certain linguistic 
data which she had collected among the Gros Ventre of Montana in 1940. 
These data show that the Gros Ventre make a very clear distinction be- 
tween men’s and women’s speech, at least in certain exclamations and cer- 
tain terms of tribal significance. Thus when someone enters the lodge, 
men say, wahe (a as in arm, e as ei in eight), while women say naha (a 
and in man). Particularly interesting was Dr. Herzfeld’s observation that 
a man using a woman’s expression would be considered effeminate. These 
distinctions between men’s and women’s languages seem to be dying out 
among the youngest generation. 
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The Comparative Study of Inter-Ethnic Relations 
NICHOLAS S. TIMASHEFF 


Inter-ethnic relations have played and, for a long time ahead, 
will play a significant part in national and international politics. 
These relations may be peaceful, but often they become conflict situ- 
ations and processes and thus appear as difficult social problems. It 
belongs, therefore, to the natural tasks of a sociologist to study 
systematically these relations, the complications to which they give 
rise, and the means which are or may be used for the termination of 
the conflicts involved. 


American sociology is fully aware of this task since, within the 
U. S., two sets of inter-ethnic relations are present, that between the 
white and the colored man‘ and that between the native American 
and the immigrant. The White-Negro relationship has received the 
shape of a durable, almost hopeless, conflict. The relationship be- 
tween the native American and the immigrant is generally peaceful, 
but the rise of an acute conflict situation on the basis of growing 
anti-Semitism is not out of the question. The relations just men- 
tioned have been studied frequently and carefully. A substantial de- 
fect is, however, inherent in the majority of these studies: they are 
studies of concrete situations which seldom permit any generaliza- 
tions, the discovery of a causal background or the formulation of 
a scientific, i. e., causally-functionally based, plan of social action. 


A necessary step toward the improvement of scientific research in 
this field is to proceed comparatively and to locate sociologically the 
relations which present actual or virtual problems. The purpose of 
this paper is to offer a theoretical framework for the comparative 
observation and description of inter-ethnic relations. 

Inter-ethnic relations are relations between ethnic groups (i.e., 

'The Negro group, originally a racial group only, has gradually 
acquired the traits of an ethnic group the members of which are united 
mainly by their common worship of the group’s past, especially of the 


common suffering, as well as by the common recognition of a number of 
specific “heroes.” 
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large scale communities characterized by the orientation of their mem- 
bers to a common set of values, specific and discriminative as com- 
pared to those of any other group). Members of an ethnic group 
usually speak the same language, love a specified land as their own 
home, obey definite folkways and mores, cherish ‘‘their own’’ art, 
venerate a specific past personified in a set of beloved heroes, recog- 
nize, with mutually stimulated indignation, the offenses and hard- 
ships imposed on their ancestors by other groups, recognize common 
symbols such as a script, monuments, places of pilgrimage, and often 
believe in common descent. It is not asserted that all the elements 
mentioned must be present in each concrete case but a significant 
number must be combined if there is to be an ethnic group. 

An ethnic group may coincide almost completely with the great 
political association which is the state: to designate such cases, the 
term ‘‘nation”’ should be used.? If they are not the same, inter-ethnic 
relations will be found within the framework of a state. The situa- 
tion may be complicated by the fact that an ethnic community may 
be located partly in one, partly in another state; then, inter-ethnic 
relations within one state may give rise to international (more cor- 
rectly, inter-state) complications. These complications will not be 
considered in this paper which is restricted to the simpler case when 
two or more ethnic groups co-exist within the framework of one 
State. 

The sociological study of inter-ethnic relations which give rise to 
conflict is usually conducted in terms of a clash of values.* This is a 
legitimate procedure, but for the purpose of comparative study, it is 
perhaps preferable to replace value by attitude (i. e., a readiness to 
behave on the basis of an acceptance of values). This method is 
preferable because, at least in this particular field, attitudes are easier 
to observe than values. But, prior to the study of possible attitudes 

2It is significant that, in English and French, the term “nation” is 
equivalent to the term state; in both cases, an almost complete identity 


of the two social groups obtains. In other languages, the two terms are 
ascribed different meanings. 


3It is probable that the possibility of interpreting inter-ethnic con- 
flicts in terms of value conflicts has been the root of the theory according 
to which every social conflict is reducible to conflicting values. For a 
typical example of this theory see R. Fuller and R. Myers, “Some Aspects 
of the Theory of Social Problems,” Am. Sociol. Review, 1941, pp 24ff. 

+The authors of the conceptual scheme centered around “value” and 
“attitude” considers the two terms as designating, from two points of 
view, the same situation. Cf. W. I. Thomas and F. Znaniecki, The Polish 
Peasant in Europe and America, 2nd ed., N. Y., 1929, pp. 21-3. 
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and their correlations, a distinction as to the position of ethnic groups 
in the total social order must be introduced. 

The interacting social groups may be dominant, recessive, or 
participant. An ethnic group is dominant if, it determines for the 
whole state the structure of inter-ethnic relations. Conversely, a 
group is recessive, if the group has to accept willy-nilly the inter- 
ethnic order imposed by another group. The groups are participant 
if they play equal parts in the elaboration and maintenance of their 
inter-ethnic order. The case of participation is extremely rare; the 
most conspicuous example is that of Switzerland. In America, the 
Whites form the dominant group vs. the recessive Negro group which 
has to accept the White man’s order, and the American group is 
dominant in relation to the recessive immigrant groups of the hy- 
brid type. The latter example is very instructive. It shows that, 
in the dominant-recessive relationship, the element of coercion is not 
necessarily present." The immigrants come voluntarily to this coun- 
try and by the fact of their arrival accept the order which the Ameri- 
cans have created.* It is noteworthy that the so-called “‘inter-ethnic 
democracy’’ of the USSR,’ though granting equality to the 140 
ethnic groups involved, is still an order imposed by the Russians on 
the other groups who never were asked whether they wanted this 
order or preferred to it secession and existence in small, but inde- 
pendent states. 

Now let us return to the problem of reciprocal attitudes. These 
attitudes obviously concern themselves with the organization of the 
simultaneous existence of the various ethnic groups in one state. The 
goal may be either (1) fusion through biological amalgamation or 
cultural assimilation, or (2) the perpetuation of the differences be- 
tween the groups and, in consequence, the preservation of the groups 
themselves. 

The group attitude toward fusion may be either positive, de- 
pending on a positive evaluation of the prospective fusion, or nega- 
tive, depending on the negative evaluation of the intended merger 
with another group. The negative attitude is manifested in actions 

*This is the reason for using the term “recessive” instead of “sub- 
missive.” 

®In America, inter-ethnic democracy is still, in important respects, 
more formal than substantial. This is one of the major findings of the 
symposium Group Relations and Group Antagonisms (ed. by R. Maclver), 
New York, 1944, pp. 215-6. 


* Cf. Vice President H. Wallace’s speech to the Conference on Christian 
Bases of World Order, March 8, 1948. 
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meant to put obstacles in the way. The positive attitude’ is mani- 
fested in the absence of such actions, sometimes in actions actually 
decreasing the social distance, sometimes merely in actions in which 
resignation is expressed as to the forthcoming fusion or as to the 
hope of this fusion. 

Insofar as the attitude toward fusion is negative, differences as 
to equality obtain. When equality is demanded (by the recessive 
group) or conceded (by the dominant group), then, the attitude is 
positive, and there is present a readiness to act in a manner express- 
ing equality or bringing the social order nearer to the ideal of 
equality. But when equality is denied (by the dominant group), or 
inequality accepted (by the recessive group), then the attitude toward 
equality is negative, and there is present no readiness to behave in a 
manner expressing or promoting equality. 

The attitudes of the groups as to fusion and, eventually, equality, 
may be either identical or divergent. Introducing the opposition of 
dominant and recessive groups into the possible combinations of 
positive and negative attitudes as to fusion (not yet as to equality) 
permits the elaboration of the following classifications of inter-ethnic 
relations: 


Class One: the attitudes of both groups are positive. 


Class Two: the attitude of the dominant group is positive, that 
of the recessive group negative. 


Class Three: the attitude of the dominant group is negative, that 
of the recessive group positive. 


Class Four: the attitudes of both groups are negative. 


This classification is logically impeccable, but this does not mean 
very much. We must further determine whether it is scientifically 
productive, in other words, whether relevant scientific statements 
are possible on the basis of classes thus formed. This can be demon- 
strated by showing that in cases belonging to the different classes 
significantly different social processes obtain. 


An additional statement is however necessary; the kind of rela- 
tionship between ethnic groups cannot be the only determinant of 
the social process. Such factors as the structure of the respective 
habitats, the correlation of the cultural levels of the groups involved 
and the attitude of the dominant group as to the ethically justified 
maximum of coercion are also important. 
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In situations of the first class the attitudes of_ the interacting 
groups converge. The dominant group welcomes the acculturation 
of the members of the recessive one; sometimes it fosters the process, 
by rewarding especially successful individuals; repeatedly, it applies 
devices to accelerate the process. Among the recessive group, regret 
is perhaps expressed relating to the vanishing of the specific culture, 
but no obstacles whatsoever are interposed. No conflict exists, no 
substantial social problem arises.* The social process resulting from 
such attitudes is of the cooperation type, and the goal is assimilation, 
eventually amalgamation.* The most typical examples are: the 
Hellenization of the Near East under Alexander's successors; the 
Latinization of the western half of the Mediterranean basin under 
the Roman Empire; the assimilation of large groups of Jews in dif- 
ferent societies of Western Europe;’® the Russification of the majority 
of ethnic groups occupying the Eurasian plain; the Americanization 
of the majority of immigrant groups (the melting pot). 

In situations of the second class, the attitudes of the interacting 
groups are opposite, the dominant one insisting upon fusion and 
the recessive one refusing to accept it. In consequence, the social 
process assumes the conflict type. The intensity of the conflict is de- 
termined (1) by the attitude of the recessive group as to equality, 
the dominant group always denying it even as a temporary solution 
and eventually using inequality as a weapon in the conflict; and (2) 
by the views of the two parties on the use of coercion. Depending 
on the latter element, two typical cases may be distinguished, with- 
out a clear-cut demarcation line between the two: the sharp policy 
and the mild policy case." 

In the former case, direct coercion is used by the dominant group 
to overcome the resistance of the recessive group. In Europe before 
1914, the most conspicuous cases were those of the forcible Russifi- 
cation and Germanization of the Poles and the forcible as- 


8 If the tempo of acculturation is rapid, a secondary problem relating 
to the “second generation” may emerge. 

® The latter is the case if the physical traits of the members of the 
two groups are conspicuously different. 

10In the majority of cases, intermediary group halfway to the goal 
of assimilation have arisen. This is the counterpart of the semi-assimi- 
lated groups of immigrants in this country. In the two cases, the groups 
are sociologically characterized by a dual ethnic consciousness. 

11 The two cases are “ideal types” in Max Weber’s meaning. 
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similation of the Alsatians by the conqueror.’* After the first World 
War, a similar policy was used by France to reintegrate, into the 
framework of “‘the one and indivisible France,” the ‘‘disannexed 
provinces,”’'* and by Rumania, to assimilate her alloethnic minori- 
ties.'* Later on, the pattern of forcible assimilation became an in- 
herent part of the Fascist state, inaugurated in Italy and closely 
imitated in Latvia (after 1934). 

In the case of a mild policy, no direct coercion is exerted, but 
the resisting minority is, in fact, penalized by a partial deprivation 
of rights. An example almost fulfilling the requirements of the ideal 
type is to be found in the treatment of the German minority by 
Czechoslovakia. Since the Germans never accepted this state of in- 
feriority, the conflict gradually evolved into one of the sharpest, and 
this development played an important role in the causation of the 
second World War. 


It is noteworthy that the ‘“‘mild policy’’ case (not the “‘sharp 
policy’’ one!) was foreseen when the Versailles Europe was being 
created. To prevent such a policy, clauses were introduced into quite 
a few Constitutions outlawing discrimination against minorities, 
and upon the newly created States there were imposed ‘‘minority 
treaties’ with similar objectives. The lesson learned during the in- 
termission between the two World Wars has been instructive: if the 
attitudes of the ethnic groups are of the second type, protective pro- 
visions are evaded, and the minorities submitted to discriminatory 
treatment. 

It is also noteworthy that in situations of the second class the 
discriminatory treatment is applied not to the member of an allo- 
ethnic group as such, but only to the recalcitrant member, to a per- 
son who does not accept the invitation to join the dominant group; 
he who accepts is welcomed by the dominant group and sometimes is 
substantially rewarded.” 

12 This was a particular case, since the Alsatians form a subdivision 


within the ethnic group of the Germans. There was however a definite 
tendency to secede, as the Dutchmen did a few centuries earlier. 


13 Especially under the government of the cartel des gauches, in 
1924-28, 


14 See Max Handman, Conflict and Equilibrium in a Border Area (ed. 
E. Reuter), Race and Culture Contacts, N. Y., 1984. 

15 Very instructive is the case of the Jews in Imperial Russia. There, 
Hebrew religion was considered the criterion of membership in the reces- 
sive and oppressed group of the Jews; once converted to Christianity, the 
Jew became a member of the dominant group. 
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Situations of this class are unknown in this country. The pos- 
sibility of a partial development in this direction is, however, not 
out of the question on the basis of the stratification of anti-assimi- 
lationist forces within certain immigrant groups who form very 
definite ethnic communities such as “‘little Italies,"’ or ‘‘ghettoes."’ 

However, sharp or mild, the policy of compulsory assimilation 
or the penalization of resistance expresses a conflict situation. As in 
situations of the first class, this policy tends toward greater unity, 
but the policy is oppressive. 

In situations of the third class the attitudes of the interacting 
groups are opposed to one another as in the second class and in reverse 
position. Here, the recessive group wishes fusion. The dominant 
group insists on the maintenance of the social distance between the 
two, and thus its attitude is negative both as to fusion and equality. 
The social order in situations of the third class is centered around 
the institutionalization of the differential status of each group and 
receives the characteristics of a caste system, distinguished by these 
four properties: 1) classification of men depending on their birth; 
2) prohibition of inter-marriage; 3) division of social functions 
which prchibits the members of the lower caste to perform functions 
raising their social status, and 4) enforcement of social distance 
through a partly physical, partly symbolic segregation of the mem- 
bers of the two groups. This is the order existing in the American 
South and in the Union of South Africa; a similar order was cre- 
ated in Germany by the Nuremberg laws determining the differential 
status of Aryans and Jews. This order was imitated in Italy (after 
1938), Hungary, Rumania and Vichy France. 

The order is oppressive, significantly more oppressive than in 
situations of the second class. It is separated from the latter by the 
absence of an escape mechanism: in situations of the second class, a 
member of the recessive group may evade discrimination and depriva- 
tion of rights by forsaking membership in his original group; in 
situations of the third class, this is impossible. Another criterion is 
the position of children where miscegenation has taken place: in situ- 
ations of the second class, such children are accepted into the domi- 
nant group which wishes to swallow the recessive one; in situations 
of the third class children of mixed blood are classified with the 
lower caste. 

The caste pattern is, however, not the only solution of the social 
problem arising in situations of the third class. If the total value 
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system of the dominant group permits it, the group may proceed to 
the physical extermination or expulsion of the other. This has been 
the policy of the National Socialists towards the Jews and Poles, 
after the outbreak of this war. 


In situations of the fourth class, the attitudes of the interacting 
groups coincide, as they do in the first class, but since the attitudes 
are negative, the simple process characteristic of the first class situa- 
tion cannot obtain. The actual conditions will be mainly determined 
by the group attitudes as to equality. 


If, on the part of the dominant and the recessive group, this at- 
titude is positive, the order of co-existence may be organized accord- 
ing to various patterns. Within the range of observation, three sub- 
types are discernible. First of all, the recessive group may be granted 
territorial autonomy and the state organized on the principle of a 
federation of nationalities. Canada and South Africa’® are good ex- 
amples, but the greatest approximation to the ideal type is the Soviet 
Union, if its Constitution is taken at face value.’? Secondly, the 
recessive group may be granted ‘‘personal cultural autonomy.”’ This 
is an Austrian invention, but only two Baltic States, Estonia and 
Latvia, adopted the plan in their constitutions.’* A further modifi- 
cation is the renunciation, by the dominant group, of its privileged 
position and the shift of the groups involved to a status of equal 
Participation in the total order. This is the solution which the 
Walloons, the historically dominant group in Belgium, have tried 
to apply to appease the recessive group of Flems. They have, how- 
ever, hardly succeeded in persuading the Flems that the status of 
equality was achieved by them. This is a difficulty inherent in any 


16 Insofar as persons of the White race are concerned. 

17In practice, the individual ethnic groups are permitted to use their 
language in schools, government offices, courts, newspapers and theaters. 
But the culture they elaborate must be “Socialist and Soviet,” i.e., be in 
accordance with the pattern set up in Moscow. On the “Soviet solution” 
see N. S. Timasheff, “Inter-ethnic Relations in the USSR,” Am. Cath. 
Sociol. Review, February 1944; E. Hula, “The National Policy of the 
Soviet Union,” Social Research, May 1944, and J. Robinson. “The Soviet 
Solution of the Minority Problem,” in the symposium quoted above, note 6. 


18In Estonia, according to the law of 1925, citizens of non-Estonian 
nationality were invited to register in special lists. On their basis, na- 
tional councils were elected. Each council appointed an executive board, 
and each board was responsible for all activities concerning the particular 
culture, especially public education. The state treasury transferred cer- 
tain sums of money to the executive boards which were also granted the 
right of imposing taxes and by-laws on the members of their groups. 
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area permeated with resentment produced by former inter-ethnic 
feuds. 

In any case, national federation, personal cultural autonomy, 
and full participation are constructive policies eliminating many fric- 
tions and thus lifting the level of social efficiency in the groups in- 
volved and in the state unifying them. As those corresponding 
situations of the first class, these policies may be called constructive. 

Under what conditions is each of these possibilities realized? 
Obviously each of the constructive solutions presupposes ‘‘social in- 
vention,” i. e., a deliberate effort to find a peaceful way out of trou- 
ble, and, later on, diffusion of knowledge about this invention. 
Among the patterns thus offered to the leaders of the societies in- 
volved, one must be chosen. This choice is free, and still is choice 
under limited conditions. 

National federation and personal cultural autonomy do not pre- 
suppose real cultural equality of the groups; but the former is pos- 
sible only in conditions of compact habitat, whereas the latter is 
acceptable rather in “‘diasporas,”’ i. e., in groups living in the state 
of dispersion; there must be, in the latter case, a significant difference 
in cultures to justify the operation of a rather expensive and cumber- 
some machinery. Finally, the solution of full partnership is possible 
only on the basis of complete cultural equality and, moreover, only 
where the number of groups involved is not high, since a mutual 
knowledge of the languages is almost a necessity. This solution, ob- 
viously, presupposes a sacrifice on the part of the formerly dominant 
group which can be expected only in situations requiring the choice 
of the lesser evil: more often than not, the dominant group chooses 
this solution when its leaders realize that the alternative would be 
disruption of the total order.’® 

It would be a rare instance where the dominant group would 
display the positive attitude as to the equality, and the recessive group 
would possess a negative attitude or would refuse the equality of- 
fered by the dominant group. But the reverse situation is frequent: 
the interacting groups agree in their opposition to fusion but inter- 
pret differently what they have agreed upon. Consequently, they 
disagree on the formulation of positive programs for a coexistence of 
equality. In such situations, one of the possibilities is to end the co- 

1® Sometimes a revolution is necessary to convince the leadership of 
the dominant group of the inevitability of secession. Such has been for 


pononee the case of the revolt of the Belgians against the Dutchmen 
(1830). 
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existence. This may happen in different ways, by an emigration 
of the recessive group from the area where it lived in the state of 
symbiosis with the dominant one, or by an exchange of minorities, 
or by permission to secede. 

The earliest case of terminating the cohabition of two groups 
by migration is that of the settlement of American Negroes in Li- 
beria. Then came the “option” clause of the treaty of Frankfort 
(1871) organizing the exit from Alsace-Lorraine of those inhabi- 
tants who could not bear the idea of being forced to become Ger- 
mans.”° Finally, the exit of Germans from the Baltic States and 
southwestern Russia, under the Stalin-Hitler pact also belongs here.” 
The most conspicuous case of the exchange of minorities is the Gre- 
co-Turkish one (1924).?? This procedure is sometimes advocated 
as a means for pacifying the dangerous zone in East Central Eu- 
rope.” As to the permission to secede, the cases of Ireland and of 
the Philippine Islands are clear cut examples. Since this policy ter- 
minates the symbiosis of the groups involved, it may be called dis- 
ruptive. In our days the permissions to secede, on the basis of the 
self-determination of nations, is often demanded by recessive groups 
who address their claims either to the respective dominant groups 
or to humanity at large. The demand is however, rarely granted, 
the dominant group either insisting on assimilation (then, a situa- 
tion of the second class obtains) or offering other solutions possible 
in situations of class four. Refusing the permission to secede, the 
spokesmen of dominant groups emphasize the disruptive and, they 
think, detrimental character of this solution which decreases the 
areas of peace and unhindered economic activity.” 

Disruptive solutions actually require specific conditions which 
occur infrequently. Secession is possible only, if the recessive group 


20 Often imitated in later peace treaties. 


21 International Labor Office. The Displacement of Population in 
Europe, by E. M. Kulisher, Montreal, 1943. 


22 Cf. S. Ladas, The Exchange of Minorities, N. Y., 1932, pp. 335ff. 

23 See the statement of President Benes, reported to New York Times, 
February 19, 1943. 

24The Atlantic Charter is usually construed as confirming the Wil- 
sonian principle of the self-determination of nations. The London Times 
(March 20, 1944) has offered a different interpretation: the Charter in- 
sists also on freedom of fear and freedom of want, and sometimes these 
freedoms cannot be guaranteed if political frontiers are traced according 
to the principle of self-determination only; then a compromise solution 
is necessary and is adequate to the spirit of the Charter. 
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occupies a well defined habitat,” situated at the frontier of the state 
or forming a kind of annex and if, in addition to this, no essential 
interests of the dominant group are involved. An exchange of mi- 
norities is possible only in reciprocal situations, i. e., in cases where 
a part of the ethnic group A lives in a state where the group B is 
dominant, while a part of the group B lives in the state where group 
A is dominant. Moreover, success is likely mainly among backward 
rural populations living in areas with almost identical climates. 
Solution through emigration is possible only, if there is an area 
which would be willing to receive the immigrants. In all cases, there 
must be, among the groups involved, a common belief that further 
co-existence in the framework of a state is highly undesirable or 
even impossible. 


It appears from this survey that the conditions under which one 
of the disruptive solutions may take place does not cover the whole 
field of situations in the fourth class that are characterized by con- 
flicting attitudes as to equality. In the remaining cases, the oppres- 
sive policy, adequate to class three situations, is usually followed. 

There remains the case when both groups display negative atti- 
tudes both as to fusion and equality, in other words, when the re- 
cessive group takes its status for granted. In this case, no conflict 
situation is present, and peace and order continue to reign so long as 
the ethnic self-consciousness of the recessive group is dormant. Ex- 
amples of this situation are very numerous. It obtained among the 
Czechs and the Yugoslavs before their national revival, and among 
the Negroes for a long period of their existence in America. 

The adequacy of the classification offered seems to have been 
proved: to each of the classes and sub-classes different social processes 
correspond. In the first class free assimilation or amalgamation is 
observable on the basis of a definitely constructive policy. In the 
second class, we have oppressive policies in the form of compulsory 
assimilation or discriminatory penalties for resistance. The third 
class is conductive either to the oppressive policy of imposing a caste 
system or to the policy of destruction. The fourth class results either 
in disruptive policies, or in specified constructive policies, such as 
national federation, personal cultural autonomy or full participa- 
tion. In a particular situation, determined by a specific configuration 


°° Habitat is a very convenient term introduced by the ecological 
school; it designates not only the area inhabited by a group, but also the 
character of settlement. 
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of attitudes as to equality, the social process assumes a form typical 
of class three situations. 

Out of these policies, only the constructive and, with some quali- 
fications, the disruptive policies are compatible with the Christian 
and democratic ideal, naturally to be taken for granted in this paper. 
In order that they may be applied, the situation must be of the first 
or fourth class. Since these situations are determined by the distribu- 
tion of groups among the classes of dominant and recessive, and by 
the attitudes of the groups toward fusion and equality, the causal 
factors behind these distributions and attitudes must be established 
in order to determine the points to which the planned social action 
should be applied and the direction of this action. This is, however, 
beyond the scope of this paper which concerns itself only with a con- 
ceptual scheme for further study. 

In conclusion, the greatest of the American social problems, the 
Negro problem, should be viewed in terms of our conceptual scheme. 
Since the White people oppose fusion, and fusion is the Negroes’ 
first choice, we have to deal with a third class situation conducive 
to the caste system. 

However, this “‘solution’’ is incompatible with the Christian and 
democratic ideal held by the majority of the American people. The 
simultaneous acceptance, by many Americans, of this ideal and of 
the caste system is one of the many inconsistencies in social life, but 
also one which cannot be maintained forever without destroying the 
basic value system of the nation. 

In consequence the situation ought to be transformed into one 
of class one or four. Movement towards class one was the goal of 
the abolitionists and of the earlier Negro leaders. Today this atti- 
tude, on the part of the White men, is expressed by few interracial 
marriages challenging the social, and partly legal, taboo; the small 
number of such cases testifies to a very low frequency of such atti- 
tudes.*° 

The things to be noted, insofar as a solution adequate to class 
one situation is sought, are that 1) the difference between the cultures 
involved is quantitative, not qualitative?’ and 2) in the course of a 
process eventually conducive to fusion, biological amalgamation 
would be most conspicuous, whereas in the majority of cases amal- 


26 See R. K. Merton, “Intermarriage and the Social Status,” Psy- 
chiatry, 1941, pp. 361ff. 

27 The Negro culture in America is almost entirely an inferior grade 
American culture. 
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gamation is least conspicuous and culture assimilation is in the fore- 
ground. An empiric generalization may be formulated on the basis 
of the observation of many cases: if intermarriage has not started 
with the first contact between two groups, with the passing away 
of generations cultural inhibition against inter-marriage increases. 
Since, in America, racial intermarriage did not start 300 years ago 
the sociological expectation is against its appearance in the culture 
pattern, at least rebus sit stantibus. This makes a shift to class one 
almost hopeless. 


Then, a shift to class four is left, and the present day attitude 
of the Negro leaders who no longer insist on intermarriage makes 
movement in this direction probable. However, such a shift does 
not per se result in the acceptance of a mild disruptive or construc- 
tive policy. In this regard, the concrete situation is once more ex- 
ceptionally unfavorable. No disruptive solution is possible, since 
the Negroes do not possess a habitat where they could be permitted 
to secede, and exchange or emigration are also out of the question. 
Among the constructive solutions, national federation is excluded be- 
cause of the character of the Negro habitat which is dispersed among 
the White, and personal cultural autonomy is also impossible be- 
cause of the lack of qualitative differences in culture. There remains 
full partnership, but, as things are, there is absent the essential con- 
dition: equality in culture. In consequence, sociological expectation 
points to the persistance of the caste system. 

And still this system must be broken, if America is to be a Chris- 
tian democracy. We must, consequently, analyze the individual 
obstacles to acceptable solutions from the point of view of their pos- 
sible removal by planned social action. Very definitely, the condi- 
tion of quantitative culture difference is the one which may yield to 
planned efforts. The goal is difficult, to attain it we must break a 
vicious circle situation, the cultural and economic inferiority of the 
Negroes depending on the caste system and the caste system being 
““justified’’ by the Negroes’ cultural and economic inferiority. 

Symptoms of the coming solution are however present. Within 
the Negro caste, class differentiation already exists, and simultane- 
ously, cultural differentiation, so that to upper class Negroes there 
can no longer be ascribed cultural or economic inferiority.?* Inten- 


28'W. Warner and A. Davis, “A Comparative Study of American 
Caste,” Ae E. T. Thompson (ed.), Race, Relations and the Race Problem, 
pp. 239ff. 
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sive efforts on the part of Negro leaders and of their White friends 
must be displayed to induce and accelerate the natural process of imi- 
tation of the Negro upper class by the Negro masses. Through this 
process the cultural and economic inferiority of the Negroes can and 
must be overcome, and then the solution of the full participation 
type with maintenance of separate group existence will become pos- 
sible. The development in this direction will be substantially facili- 
tated if the problem of full employment is solved, since the tendency 
to discriminate against alloethnic groups largely depends on condi- 
tions on the labor market. 

This ‘‘solution’’ to the Negro problem cannot be derived from 
our conceptual scheme; for no conceptual scheme is susceptible of 
such a derivation. The scheme may perhaps render some service in 
facilitating the sociological diagnosis of the situations involved and 
the test of the adequacy of the means offered. No more, but also no 
less, should be expected from any conceptual scheme in the field of 
applied sociology. 


Fordham University, New York, N. Y. 
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Society as a Process 
FRIEDRICH BAERWALD 


Is it legitimate to ask within the framework of sociology what is 
social reality? Obviously, as sociologists we are concerned with 
what is vaguely referred to as facts. We try to know more and 
more about them. Especially in this country methods of investiga- 
tion are constantly refined and our statistical and methodological 
conscience becomes more and more delicate. We abhor generaliza- 
tion based on insufficient evidence and whenever we try to speak of 
regularities and recurrences in a social field, we are careful to state 
the tentativeness of such conclusions. 

Let us assume, for a moment, that the endowment with research 
funds and personnel in most of our universities becomes so abundant 
that more and more people can be trained in scientific research 
methods and can be set on projects of research and investigation: 
what can we hope for in terms of increasing our knowledge of the 
social process? There cannot be any doubt that a widening of such 
research activities is most desirable. It will increase tremendously 
the amount of information available for analysis of many sectors 
of society. However, it is necessary to stress that there is a difference 
between information, imperative though it is, and understanding. 
There can be no understanding without a firm grasp of the realities 
of a given condition. Conversely, it is possible to have information 


*This paper is based on a phenomenological approach to sociology 
which has been presented by the author at Fordham University since 1941. 
The concrete conditions under which scientific work must be carried out 
at present make it impossible to give a more extensive presentation of this 
existential definition of society. The author hopes he will be able to do so 
in due time. For the present, he would like to present this brief paper as 
a starting point for discussion. For information on phenomenology com- 
pare The Foundation of Phenomenology by Marvin Farber, Harvard 
University Press, 1943, and The Philosophy of Edmund Husserl by E. Parl 
Welch, Columbia University Press, 1941. An outstanding Catholic repre- 
sentative of phenomenology is Mother E. Stein, O0.S.B., of Cologne. Max 
Scheler, at least in parts of his work, can be considered a Catholic phe- 
nomenologist. Compare “The Meaning of Objectivism and Realism in Max 
Scheler’s Philosophy of Religion” by Hanna Hafkesbrink in Philosophy 
and Phenomenological Research, March 1942, pp. 291-308. 
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and no understanding. Hence, it becomes apparent that informa- 
tion is intelligible and usable only within a framework of under- 
standing which as such lies outside the sphere of purely pragmatic 
study. To posit the question — what is social reality? — there- 
fore is an attempt to investigate into the type of framework that 
must be established in order to give meaning to information. 

To ask the question what is social reality is tantamount to ask- 
ing what is society? Strangely enough, in most of the current texts 
no real answer is given to that question. Maclver in his Society 
states that ‘‘Society is a web of social relationships,...’’! Others 
give similar ‘‘definitions’’ which are merely verbal circumscriptions 
of the term society, but do not carry the concept beyond what is 
already implied in the word society itself. It might be objected 
that any definition of society other than a purely verbal enlarge- 
ment on the term is impossible. Furthermore, it might be said that 
such a definition is not necessary because sociology assumes society 
as its prime data which as such does not need further analysis. This 
view, however, is superficial and leaves sociology without firm foun- 
dation. We think we can show that ‘‘society’’ is subject to a sub- 
stantive definition in other than merely synonymous terms. Once 
we have established such a definition of society, we have a clear 
view of the background configuration of all social data. This 
would establish the existential framework for the understanding of 
social facts. 

Let us begin with the refutation of the false psychological notion 
of society as a state of mind according to which social reality is mere- 
ly the discovery of reciprocity relations in one’s own consciousness.” 
One of the data of experience is the existence of people other than 
ourselves which comes to us as the dependency experience of the 
earliest phases of childhood.’ 

However, this prime experience points to an objective fact inde- 
pendent of our process of cognition and leading to an understanding 
not merely of the fact but of the general mode of coexistence. This 
can be clarified further by investigating the nature of our dependency. 

1 MaclIver, R. M. Society — Its Structure and Changes, Hay Long and 
Richard Smith, Inc., New York, 1931, p. 6. 


2 Typical of this Kantian concept of society is G. Simmel, Durkheim 
and Gurvitch, although they differ in the way in which society is conceived 
as a psychological experience. 

3M. Heidegger in Sein und Zeit refers to “In der Welt Sein” as the 
primary data of experience. However, this experience is transmitted to us 
by the fact of coexistence and our relation to other existing beings. 
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It is based on the insufficiency of the individual to secure its own 
survival. An individual left to himself cannot survive on a human 
level, that is to say, in full development of his faculties, because he 
is constantly confronted with insurmountable limitations of time 
and space. 

His time framework is limited to his own existence and expe- 
rience. Hence, it is too narrow to allow for a full adjustment to 
the problems of living if this has to be done unaided by others. His 
space framework is similariy restricted. Left to his own devices, the 
individual cannot acquire sufficient control over resources available 
in space in order to secure his survival. The case of Robinson 
Crusoe can serve as an illustration. Although he lived alone on an 
island until the appearance of the good man Friday, he had available 
even while isolated the accumulated experiences of generations facil- 
itating his use of tools and his accommodation to a novel environ- 
ment. In addition to that, things that he rescued from the wrecked 
ship served him to manfucature new instruments for the domina- 
tion of the space to which he was confined. Hence, Crusoe’s isola- 
tion on this island was merely geographical not social. 

On the basis of these considerations, we can return now to the 
fact of coexistence. We now see that coexistence of human beings 
proceeds in a definite mode. It is a process in which the insufficient 
individuals are linked together by extending through manifold 
methods of cooperation their respective individual time and space 
frameworks into larger systems of social time and social space, which 
form the background of their existence. This yields the following 
definition of society: 

Society is the process of widening and deepening the range of 
individual existences into systems of extended frameworks of time 
and space. 

Let us analyze this definition in some detail. In the first place 
it is more than a mere verbal transcription of the word society into 
synonymous terms. It establishes on a high level of generalization 
what society is. It makes apparent that society is always in a state 
of becoming. That is to say, this substantive definition of society is 
dynamic and views society as a continuous process. From this view- 
point, we can approach now the question asked at the beginning: 
what is social reality? It is obviously more than a state of mind. 
It is embodied in all concrete processes and institutions which factual- 
ly or intentionally aim at extending individual time and space hori- 
zons. That means that this continual social process underlies all 
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social groupings and all types of cooperation and is their ultimate 
aspect. It is the reality behind the manifestations of the social 
process in its innumerable concrete forms. 

I leave it to the imagination of the reader to take any social 
group beginning with the family up to complicated structures of 
political associations and to subject them to this analysis. ‘They all 
have in common this most general aspect of time and space exten- 
sion of the participating individuals. What distinguishes them is 
the direction of their frameworks. This concept of direction is 
immediately implied in our definition of society as a process. There 
cannot be any social grouping which is not subject ultimately to 
the question of wherefrom and whereto. The directional drive is 
therefore one of the most fundamental aspects of all social groups. 

The question may very well be asked: what can be gained by 
this type of definition? It could be objected for instance that the 
specific frameworks which distinguish one social group from another 
can also be defined by analyzing the implied or overt objectives of 
particular groups. However, to analyze groups according to their 
specific purposes presents great difficulties. There are many cases 
where groups start for one purpose and continue to function but 
now for an altogether different purpose without making formal 
changes in their structure. Consequently, a sociological analysis of 
group life based merely on what group members say they are aiming 
at will lead at best to a superficial behavioristic analysis. Another 
danger in relying too much on group purposes is to slip concepts 
of what groups ought to do into a purely sociological analysis. A 
consideration of intrinsic ends of groups is necessary for an evaluation 
of the results of group action under the aspect of social ethics. But 
this leads beyond the realm of sociology proper which is concerned 
with the actualities of the process of coexistence. 

The definition leads to the possibility of what can be called a 
situational analysis of groups and the participating individuals. 
Because groups are constantly engaged in the tying in of individual 
frameworks in their extension and in the definition and redefinition 
of their direction, a group can at any moment be studied under the 
aspect of the condition of its framework. Inasmuch as the continua- 
tion of an effective framework is a prerequisite to the functioning of 
the group, the group situations, its degree of integration, coordina- 
tion of the participants and its efficiency in terms of its directional 
drive are subject to an analysis which can be based on the objective 
ground of the social process as time and space extension. 
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Since it is merely the purpose of this paper to outline this ap- 
proach to sociology, it may suffice to illustrate its practical applica- 
tions in three instances. Obviously, the problem -of social time 
assumes paramount importance in this system. It covers all the 
processes of tradition which link individuals here and now with 
their predecessors. Tradition in this sense has to be understood 
strictly as a process. As such it is continuous and establishes the 
backward extension of the time framework. However, there is a 
forward extension of this framework. No group can continue un- 
less it has at least an implied idea of its future possibilities. They 
form the effective motives for the present behavior of the members. 
Group participation in this sense means the effective sharing of the 
backward and forward extension of social time frameworks. It 
can only be hinted in this connection that this is a way to analyze 
the impact of what is usually termed “‘heredity.”’ It serves to bring 
out its purely sociological aspect as contrasted to the biological phase 
which has no place in sociology proper. Furthermore, this concept can 
be used as an analytical tool to survey difficult borderline areas in 
society where questions of competing group memberships and 
allegiances create friction. Lastly, this approach brings into focus 
all processes of informal and moral education, of art and literature 
and other such manifestations as particular aspects of the backward 
and forward extension of the social time framework. 

Similarly, the concept of social space opens a wide vista of social 
phenomena which can be arranged in a meaningful manner. Social 
space is defined by the validity of institutions within its confines. 
To illustrate: legal systems, money systems, educational systems 
are mostly linked to definitely defined spacial areas. Hence, the ex- 
tension of individual space frameworks always implies a particular 
form of participation in these systems and the non-participating in 
others. ‘‘Environment”’ in this sense is the totality of participation 
in specific space frameworks and not merely the impact of climatic 
and geographical conditions on individuals. 

If follows that the much discussed problem of the predominance 
either of heredity or environment is really a wrong question. In reality, 
heredity represents the time aspect; environment, the space aspect of 
the coexistential drive in which all individuals are involved in specific 
ways thereby differentiating them from all other individuals. 

With this statement we arrive at the last conclusion we want to 
mention in this paper. Inasmuch as society is a continuous process, 
requiring the constant knitting, renewal and redefinition of extended 
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framework of time and space, the ‘‘status quo’’ of any given group 
is a merely fictitious state. In reality, no family community of any 
kind or association ever remain in the same condition. On the 
other side, just because society is a process, no social group can hope 
to continue as such unless it makes constant efforts to maintain and 
strengthen its framework relationships. A weakening of these ex- 
tensions will lead to social disintegration. 


Fordham University, New York, N. Y. 
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NOTES OF SOCIOLOGICAL INTEREST 


Pre-Professional Training in 
Social Work 


Catholic colleges are not be- 
hind State universities in pre- 
professional training in social 
work, and if all the facts are 
known it may be discovered that 
Catholic colleges are taking the 
lead. 

In the June number of The 
Catholic Charitizs Review, Sister 
Mary Henry, O.P., has an article 
“Undergraduate Training,” in 
which she calls attention to the 
January 1944 issue of Public 
Welfare which carries a descrip- 
tion of an undergraduate train- 
ing program that has been in 
operation at the University of 
Indiana since January 1943. In 
her excellent article, Sister Mary 
Henry outlines a program very 
similar to one which has been in 
operation at Our Lady of Cin- 
cinnati College for several years 
and to which the College should 
have given more publicity, per- 
haps, just because it is a Catholic 
college. 

We shall attempt to describe, 
as briefly as possible, the develop- 
ment of our program of pre-pro- 
fessional training in social work. 

In the fall of 1940, the de- 
partment of sociology of Our 
Lady of Cincinnati College 
sought the collaboration of the 
local office of the Catholic Char- 
ities in working out a program 
of volunteer service in social 


work for students majoring in 
sociology. According to this 
program, students gave two 
hours weekly (without college 
credit) to work planned and 
supervised by the family depart- 
ment of the Catholic Charities. 
In the fall of 1942 this program 
was elaborated into a course of- 
fering two semester hours, and 
inserted in the college catalogue 
under the name ‘‘Seminar in So- 
cial Work.’ This course, in- 
cluding one hour lecture and 
two hours field work, was in- 
tended originally to give seniors, 
majoring in sociology and plan- 
ning to attend a graduate school 
of social work, an opportunity 
to see if they really would like 
the work. and at the same time 
to give the personnel at the Cath- 
olic Charities an opportunity to 
evaluate their potential capacities 
as social workers. 


Miss Ruth Fleming, director 
of the family department, di- 
rected the work included in the 
course, appointing Miss Eliza- 
beth Herschede, nutritionist at 
the Catholic Charities, to super- 
vise the field work, and appoint- 
ing various members of the per- 
sonnel to give the class lectures 
which were designed to acquaint 
the students with the work, 
methods, and resources of the 
various community and welfare 
agencies. 

Under Miss Herschede’s super- 
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vision, a project was worked out 
in a downtown school where the 
school doctor had _ discovered 
more than sixty cases of malnu- 
trition. With the aid of surplus 
commodities and WPA cooks, a 
lunch program was introduced 
at the school. In this program, 
it was the work of the college 
students to obtain and record 
periodically the weights and 
heights of all the pupils in the 
school, and to visit the homes of 
the undernourished pupils in 
order to seek causes of absence, 
to invite comments and sugges- 
tions concerning the lunches and, 
in some cases, to discover why 
the children were not partaking 
of the lunches. During the 
weekly lecture periods the stu- 
dents were taught how to inter- 
view, how to write records of 
their visits, how to read case rec- 
ords and discover various prob- 
lems involved, etc. Last year 
other projects were developed 
which likewise gave the students 
a variety of experiences. 


In the fall of 1943, follow- 
ing the suggestions of the Amer- 
ican Association of the Schools 
of Social Work concerning an 
undergraduate pre-social work 
program, our program was ex- 
tended to include juniors major- 
ing in sociology and our original 
aims, mentioned above, were en- 
larged. In accordance with the 
suggestions of the Association, 
we planned and_ subsequently 
executed, with the co-operation 
of the Catholic Charities, a pro- 
gram that would fit our grad- 
uates to step immediately into 
some fields of social work for 
which trained workers cannot be 
provided at present. Conse- 


quently, a new course for j juniors 
was introduced called ‘‘Service to 
the Individual’ offering three 
credits for the entire year. This 
course includes visits to various 
community agencies in alternat- 
ing weeks, followed in the inter- 
vening week by the lecture period 
in which the work of the agency 
is discussed as well as the field 
in which it serves. Monsignor 
Wagner, archdiocesan director of 
the Catholic Charities, sent two 
members of his professional staff 
as part-time members of the col- 
lege faculty to be instructors in 
these courses to plan, and per- 
sonally to supervise, field work 
and visits to the various com- 
munity agencies. 


In order to arouse interest in 
the field of sociology and social 
work among those students who 
had not yet selected their major 
fields, the Catholic Charities en- 
tertained our sophomores last 
winter with a tea at the agency 
and described to them the various 
fields of social service. At Christ- 
mas time sophomores were en- 
couraged to vounteer their service 
to the Catholic Charities’ Christ- 
mas program, and many of them 
assisted in wrapping toys and 
delivering Christmas gifts. The 
Catholic Charities also cooperated 
with the department of sociology 
by procuring, from their own 
and other agencies, speakers who 
addressed the College Sociology 
Club at its monthly meetings. 


The college faculty notes. 
from the increasing number of 
students who are selecting sociol- 
ogy as a major, that these courses 
in pre-professional training are 
accomplishing their purpose to 
interest Catholic young ladies 
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in the fields of social service. 
From the number of our grad- 
uates who have pursued and are 
pursuing graduate study, it 
would seem that these new 
courses are favorable to the re- 
cruitment of trained workers. 

A number of our former grad- 
uates who are engaged in civil 
service, personnel work, at rec- 
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reational centers, and as home 
visitors at the Board of Educa- 
tion have repeatedly stated that 
the study of sociology and some 
experience in social work have 
better qualified them to serve in 
these various capacities. 

SISTER M. CONSTANCE, R.S.M. 
Our Lady of Cincinnati College, 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
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NEWS OF SOCIOLOGICAL INTEREST 


The American Catholic Soci- 
ological Society will hold its an- 
nual meeting on January 27, 
1945, in Chicago, Illinois, 
with sessions in the morning, 
afternoon and evening. Included 
in the day’s sessions will be a 
business meeting and a special 
student meeting. Printed pro- 
grams of the meeting will be 
mailed out about the Ist of Jan- 
uary, 1945. Requests from the 
Office of Defense Transportation 
necessitated a last minute cancel- 
lation of a convention scheduled 
for December 1944. The con- 
vention will be held at the Hotel 
Continental, 505 N. Michigan 
Avenue, Chicago, III. 


Ballots for the election of offi- 
cers in the ACSS for 1945 will 
be mailed early in January 1945. 
Members are requested to return 
the ballots as early as possible to 
permit an announcement of new 
officers at the annual meeting on 
January 27, 1945. 


Notre Dame College, South 
Euclid, Ohio: F. W. Grose, pro- 
fessor of sociology is director of 
the Notre Dame College Seminar 
for the training of social work 
and medical aides to do recon- 
struction and rehabilitation work 
in Poland under the auspices of 
the Catholic bishops and in as- 
sociation with the United Na- 
tions Relief and Rehabilitation 
Administration. 


Mrs. Howard Miller, alumna 
of Notre Dame College and the 
National Catholic School of So- 
cial Service, is teaching the course 


in the “Principles of Individu- 
alized Service.” 
Fordham University, New 


York, N. Y.: A successful meet- 
ing on the study of inter-ethnic 
relations was held on November 
1, 1944, at the Fordham Uni- 
versity School of Social Service. 
Chairman of the meeting was the 
Reverend John T. Halpin of the 
College of Mount St. Vincent. 
Nicholas S. Timasheff of Ford- 
ham University read a paper on 
‘The Comparative Study of In- 
ter-Ethnic Relations.’’ The pa- 
per was discussed by Sister Lor- 
etta Maria of the College of St. 
Elizabeth and the Reverend 
Francis J. Mugavero, Director of 


the Queens County Catholic 
Charities. 
CORRIGENDA 


In the October 1944 issue of 
the REVIEW, the article on ‘‘Lib- 
eral Society’’ in the symposium 
on “Communist, National So- 
cialist, and Liberal Society, 
1917-39"’ was erroneously at- 
tributed to Mr. Leo Martin, 


S.J. The actual author was the 
Reverend David Twomey, S.J.. 
of Holy Cross College. 
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BOOK REVIEWS* 


Editors: 


BERNARD MULVANEY, C.S.V., Catholic University 
and 
EvA J. Ross, Trinity College 


Sociology of Religion. By Joachim Wach. Chicago: University 
of Chicago Press. 1944. Pp. xiit412. $5.00. 

In English-speaking countries little work is to be found com- 
parable to the sociological inquiries into religion undertaken by Max 
Weber, Werner Sombart, and Ernst Troeltsch. Still fewer are the 
studies that do not “‘explain’’ (in the sense of explaining away) 
religion by a sociological analysis. Professor Wach (until 1935 of 
the University of Leipzig and since then professor of the history 
of religions at Brown University) undertakes with this book to 
supply a lack that has been making itself increasingly felt. It is a 
study of the social manifestations of religion as they can be found 
in the integration of natural groups by the force of religious motiva- 
tion and experience, the specifically religious organization of society, 
the repercussions that social differentiation has upon religion, the 
relations between religion and the state, and the different kinds of 
religious authority. 

Though he puts emphasis upon ‘religious experience,’ Wach 
adopts Rudolf Otto's definition of religion as ‘‘the experience of 
the Holy’’ and intends this to be understood in an objective sense 
“in contrast to psychological theories of its purely subjective (illu- 
sionary) nature which are so commonly held among anthropolo- 
gists’ (p. 14). He instances Romano Guardini, Max Scheler (in 
his Catholic period), Maritain, and Wilhelm Schmidt as ‘‘objec- 
tivists’’ in their view of religion. Among other Catholic writers 
cited are Karl Adam, Bardenhewer, Duchesne, Pinard de la Boul- 
laye, Battifol, and Fortescue. In this survey of the field there are 
included primitive religions, Judaism, Catholicism, the varieties of 
Protestant Christianity, Confucianism, Buddhism, Islam, Zoroast- 
rianism, Shinto, and pagan mystery religions. Wach does not take 
the view that all religion is to be explained without residue as a 
purely sociological or cultural phenomenon devoid of any trans- 
cendent validity, the error made by Marx, Comte, Durkheim, and 
their followers. He warns the sociologist against the mistake earlier 

* Members are invited to suggest to the Book Review Editors titles of 


books for review within their special field of interest. These should be of 
recent publication, and within the scope of sociology or closely allied subject. 
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committed by psychologists who imagined they had found the key 
to a complete understanding of religion: ‘“Those of us who study 
the sociological implications of religion will err equally if we imagine 
that our work will reveal the nature and essence of religion itself’ 
(p. 4). Since it is chiefly though not exclusively descriptive, the 
sociology of religion is not a substitute for other religious disciplines, 
chief among them theology, and Wach protests against the frequent 
confusion of sociology which is descriptive with social philosophy 
which is normative in character as is theology. ‘‘The ‘holy,’ ’’ he 
says, ‘‘is not so much a fourth value to be added to the Good, the 
True, and the Beautiful as it is ‘the matrix from which they are 
derived, their common form and origin.’ Figuratively speaking, re- 
ligion is not a branch but the trunk of the tree’ (p. 16 

Religious experience is given theoretical expression in myths 
by primitives, in doctrines and dogma by higher levels of civiliza- 
tion, and finds practical expression in cultus or worship, that is ‘‘acts 
of reverence toward the numen whose existence is-intellectually de- 
fined in terms of myths, doctrine and dogma.’ John MacMurray's 
restriction of religion to the sphere of human relationships is criti- 
cized by Wach together with his definition of religion as ‘the conscious 
realization of mutual interdependence,’’ because this makes the 
human collectivity which is derivative and secondary into the core 
of religion and an object of worship. Although many late nine- 
teenth century scholars made the development of religion consist in 
a slow ‘‘progress’’ from collectivism to individualism which they 
thought they saw exemplified in the succession of Christianity to 
paganism and Protestantism to Catholicism, religion is neither purely 
individualistic in charatcer nor simply a collective phenomenon, but 
possesses both personal and communal features. More detailed his- 
torical knowledge gained within the past half century has shown 
such generalization to be unwarranted, since individualistic religious 
attitudes appear even among primitives and certain features of re- 
ligion mistakenly regarded as modern are foreshadowed already in 
ancient Greece and in the Middle Ages. 

Catholic readers will take exception to such statements as that 
the distinction between clergy and laity did not exist in very early 
Christianity and came into existence only gradually and later (p. 
144), or to the classing of SS. Teresa and John of the Cross with 
Molinos as quietists (p. 174), but it is encouraging to find a soci- 
ological study of religion that recognizes the limitation of this kind 
of inquiry and allows independent validity to religion and to other 
ways of studying it. 

ERNEST KILZER, O.S.B. 
St. John’s University, Collegeville, Minn. 


Plenty of People. By W. S. Thompson. Lancaster, Pa., The 
Jaques Cattell Press. 1944. Pp. x+246. $2.50. 

The layman, for whom this work is intended, is presumably less 

interested in the intricacies of population research than in the present 
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conclusions of W. S. Thompson, perhaps America’s foremost de- 
mographer. These conclusions are of four distinct kinds. One kind sum- 
marizes the facts of population growth and especially present trends; 
the data are drawn mainly from statistical studies dealing with na- 
tional units. The second kind of conclusion is a restatement of 
Thompson's explanation of changing birth and death rates; here 
we find the familiar emphasis on the “‘industrial revolution’ as a 
factor of declining fertility and mortality and the stress on sound 
morale as a factor increasing fertility. The third type of conclu- 
sion, the real point of the book, covers the significance, national and 
international, of the differential rates of population growth: though 
Thompson seems to assume too readily that numbers eventually as- 
sert themselves, he focuses attention on our low fertility not so much 
because of the economic and political repercussions it presages as 
because of the disregard for sane moral values it implies. War, 
migration, eugenics, urban concentration and minority groups also 
receive stimulating analyses. The fourth type of conclusions favors, 
with reservations, selected directives for population programs; though 
these are usually couched in utilitarian ethics, leaving the door open 
for example to artificial birth control, these directives are more signifi- 
cant for what they oppose than what they propose. The work is 
intended more as a mise au point than as a blue-print for social plan- 
ning, and as such it is a generally wholesome and sane presentation 
of the issues. 
BERNARD G. MULVANEY, C.S.V. 


Catholic University of America, Washington 17, D. C. 


A Functional Approach to Family Case Work. By Jessie Taft. 
Philadelphia: The University of Pennsylvania Press. Pp. 
v+208. $2.50. 


This book has importance for teachers of undergraduate courses 
in sociology both because of its content and because it represents 
an attempt on the part of the case-work faculty of the Pennsylvania 
School of Social Work ‘‘to clarify for itself, for its students, and 
for its training agencies, as well as for the profession a point of view 
regarding the practice of family case work about which it has con- 
viction and on which it undertakes to train students’ (p. 1). Soci- 
ologists who present a ‘‘field of social work’’ survey course to under- 
graduates as a part of their pre-professional training in social work 
and still others who elect to consider social work as one of the major 
institutions in a functioning society are confronted with a dearth 
of literature whose implications are tangible and definite. But the 
faculty of the Pennsylvania School has made up its mind about 
what it considers its training objectives to be, and readers of this 
series of papers written by social work practitioners and edited by 
Jessie Taft have a very good chance to become acquainted with a 
philosophy and a method whether they agree with it or not. 

In the Introduction, Dr. Taft brings to a focus the contrast 
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in viewpoints between those who place ‘‘the emphasis on the im- 
portance of the social agency and its particular function as a determi- 
nant of the case work process’ and those who place the emphasis 
upon the individual case worker as the one who assumes the greater 
responsibility for determining and meeting the need of the individual 
client (p. 1). It is her view that it is in ‘‘the differentiation and 
control provided by the nature of social service and by the determin- 
ing differences of specific agencies with specific functions that we 
have located and described what seems to us to be a method of help- 
ing peculiar to social case work’’ (p. 7). 

Diagnosis as a part of the case work process is presented ‘‘not 
as a categorizing of the client’s make-up with a resultant prescription 
for his needs from the viewpoint of an adjusted personality but an 
attempt on the part of worker and client to discover whether client 
need and agency service can be brought into a working connection 
that is mutually acceptable.’’... ‘There is no secret labeling of 
the personality of the client by the worker, no unshared intention 
to treat ‘‘a fundamental emotional problem’’ but a practical judg- 
ment reached through an application process in which the client has 
equal responsibility’’ (p. 8). 

While neither this volume nor others in the same field which 
present an opposite viewpoint can provide answers to all the queries 
which the alezt undergraduate can present to his instructor concerning 
the constantly evolving concepts and techniques of social case work, 
nevertheless, it will aid the instructor who wishes to have an intel- 
ligent layman’s viewpoint on the case work process. The book is 
written by experienced social work practitioners for use by other 
practitioners and instructors in professional schools of social work. 
Hence, it is hardly suitable reading for undergraduate students in 
the social sciences but many instructors will find it readable and 
useful. 

RUTH REED 


School of Social Work, Catholic University, Washington 17, D. C. 


Foster Home Care for Mental Patients. By Hester B. Crutcher. 
pei! York: The Commonwealth Fund. 1944. Pp. vit+199. 
$2.00. 


Three major problems in our present system of hospital care for 
mental patients are the need for relief from overcrowding, increasing 
costs to the taxpayer of hospital care, and the unsatisfactory results 
to the patient unnecessarily institutionalized, perhaps for life. The 
author offers as a solution to these problems the extension and de- 
velopment of our program of foster family care, that is, care under 
hospital supervision of mentally ill individuals or mental defectives 
in families other than their own. This type of care for mental 
patients is a recent development in America, and is not as yet as well 
organized as in Europe. However, advances have been made in the 
past ten years and experience shows that family care is an effective 
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procedure. The author states the advantages to be: (1) it releases 
space for other patients in need of specialized treatment and for those 
from whom the community needs protection; (2) it provides care for 
the patient at less cost than hospital maintenance; and (3) a large 
proportion of patients so placed make a relatively permanent and 
satisfactory adjustment. 

The author discusses both the theoretical and practical aspects 
of a family care program. She gives a thoughtful analysis of the 
meaning and values of family care as well as the significance of 
family care as a therapeutic procedure. Three chapters are given to 
the treatment of the practical details involved, in selecting patients 
for this type of care, selecting a suitable home for each patient. and 
supervision of patients in the homes. A careful comparison is made 
of the two methods of organizing family care, the colony system 
and the district system. The colony system at Gheel, Belgium, is 
described in some detail, and illustrations of the district system in 
Europe and Canada throw light on the experiences of other nations 
in this work. Case histories of patients receiving family care are 
included. There is a chapter on forms and procedures, and the Ap- 
pendix deals with Family Care programs in the United States. Nine 
states have active programs and three prospective at the present time. 
A bibliography of other literature on the subject of the volume is 
helpful for further reading. 


Miss Crutcher’s study is valuable because of the factual informa- 
tion presented. the thoughtful analysis of problems, and her sympa- 
thetic insight into the viewpoints of both patient and administrator. 
A particular issue with which she is concerned is the relative merits 
of the colony and district systems of care. She sums up her view- 
point as follows: ‘“‘Some authorities think that family care can 
never develop to any extent until plans are made to build a small 
hospital unit in a district suitable for the initiation of a colony of 
mental patients in the community. My own opinion is that, if 
each institution in a state has its own program of family care, no 
one community will be surfeited with mental patients and such 
patients will be gradually assimilated by the community and have 
opportunities for a normal type of family life. At present, the 
colony system is not a real issue as no small hospital can be built 
until after the war. Perhaps by the time one can be constructed 
we shall have had sufficient experience with family care to know 
whether or not the colony system is needed.”’ 

MARY ELIZABETH WALSH 


Catholic Universitu of Amecica, Washington 17, D. C. 


Marriage and Family Relationships. By Robert G. Foster. New 
York: Macmillan Co. 1944. Pp. XV+314. $2.50. 
This book presents in orderly form a vast collection of minutiae 

related to growing up, courting, marrying and staying married to 

the original partner. The material is presented in a very readable 
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print and style. “‘This book is not primarily a textbook, a reference 
book, nor a study guide, but rather a combination of all three.”’ 
Its best use might be as a guide for those who are guiding others 
in pre-marital and new or continued marital and family relation- 
ship. Sociologists would get from the book a large number of 
clearly defined areas for study. Social case workers would also find 
rather full lists of items which ought to be considered in the case- 
work process. 


Catholic high school and college teachers could use much of the 
specific content indicated in the questions for class discussion. 

“Christian Marriage’ published by Red Edgar Schmiedeler and 
mentioned in the References for Supplementary Reading provides 
the sole suspicion that the author of Marriage and Family Relation- 
ships has an awareness of the facts that man is a creature of God, 
that an objective moral standard applies to sex, or that marriage 
and family responsibility have tangents outside of the hedonistic 
sphere. It is stated on p. 31, ‘“‘there is little, or no, vital relation- 
ship between the state, religion, and our economic system.’” So 
although the book shows the reader more of parts of the essential 
social institutions it neglects their ultimate origin, purpose and 
destiny. 

LUCIAN L. LAUERMAN 

National Catholic School of Social Service, Washington 10, D. C. 


Introduction to Public Health. 2nd Ed. By H. S. Mustard. New 
York: Macmillan Co. 1944. Pp. ix+283. $3.25. 

This work of the Director of the DeLamar Institute of Public 
Health of the Columbia University College of Physicians and Sur- 
geons was originally intended for professional students but was 
used by many teachers and students outside of medical schools and 
schools of nursing. This second edition is now designed as a text 
for the college-level student as well as a public health orientation 
medium for physicians, dentists and nurses. To the older chapters. 
thoroughly revised, have been added two entirely new chapters on 
Industrial Hygiene and Medical Care and Public Health. 

The book opens with a brief history of important medical and 
biological discoveries, the place of nursing and other agencies in 
developing Public Health Services. The chapter on Vital Statistics 
is a curious mixture of models for reporting births and deaths, ideas 
for standardization of nomenclature, census reporting methods, 
types of statistical average and population measurements. 

After explaining the work of local Boards of Health, the book 
takes up various approved ways of handling communicable diseases, 
fumigation, and methods of testing. The chapter on Venereal 
Diseases is extremely well done. The explanations are thorough, 
treating causes as well as remedies with professional skill and clarity. 
Dr. Mustard quite correctly points out that many will object to 
slot-machine peddling of prophylactic packets and devices, even 
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though the method may appeal to a public health practitioner as 
an aid in controlling certain communicable diseases. 

The treatment of problems of sanitation, urban and rural, or 
industrial hygiene, individual dietary and physical requirements, is 
thorough yet quite simple. The newcomer to the field is well in- 
structed and given an incentive to further reading. The pre-natal 
and ante-natal clinic, the child clinic and health services in school 
are very well explained. 

The review of the physician’s average salary, the pros and cons, 
mostly pros, on socialized medicine, the caricature of the ‘“‘sleckly 
tailored specialist’’ ends in an appeal for a common sense public 
health service. The book is recommended. 

ANDREW J. KRESS 
Georgetown University, Washington 7, D. C. 


Social Pathology. By L. G. Brown. New York: F. S. Crofts & 
Co. 1942. Pp. xiit595. $3.85. 


Realizing that “‘little progres will be made until the sociologists 
and other specialists begin to work in the same frame of reference,” 
Dr. Brown has made serious effort to answer four urgent demands 
by taking into consideration: (1) the social-psychological approach 
to personal organization and disorganization; (2) all types of social 
organization and disorganization: (3) a set of unifying principles 
governing all social phenomena, and (4) the need for a standard- 
ized terminology. 


The book is divided into four parts. Part One is devoted to an 
analysis of the frame of reference which is a study of organic and 
social heritage, human nature, the normal and the abnormal, and 
unique experiences. It is fortunate that the discussion is so com- 
plete, for an understanding of Part One is fundamental to what 
follows. Part Two treats of the periods of disorganization: child- 
hood, adolescence, adulthood and old age, while Part Three dis- 
cusses at length twelve types of personal disorganization. Part 
Four covers social as distinct from personal disorganization. 

It is evident that Brown has made a serious effort to be thorough 
and exhaustive. Hence it is unfortunate that such earnest scholarly 
method should be vitiated by a fundamental fault: an inadequate 
knowledge of human nature. Man is described as a ‘‘noteworthy 
achievement of the biological process’; he is not “‘born human” 
but acquires human nature through the interaction of organic and 
social processes (or heritages) interpreted through his ‘‘unique ex- 
periences."’ A soul of supernatural origin is not admitted as part 
of man’s humanity, nor is there any recognition of the role of grace 
in personal organization or disorganization. Free Will is labeled 
“per se...an abstraction” since the author contends that “ ‘Will,’ 
to have importance, would necessarily be in interaction and would, 
therefore, not be free.’’ Yet it would seem upon close inspection 
that the author's interpretation of “unique experiences” is sufficient- 
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ly loose to permit functions of free will and conscience. For, what 
else would make an experience unique save the ability to freely choose 
one of several possible reactions? 

Cause-and-effect relationships are discarded to maintain the 
premise that all situations are produced by interacting factors. 
Rather than exclude the cause-and-effect principle, it would have 
been better to distinguish between simple and complex causation. 
To use one of Brown's own illustrations: if alcoholism is an inter- 
active factor in personal disorganization, it must be removed. But 
his refusal to admit that alcoholism is a cause of such disorganiza- 
tion rather begs the question. 

There are, unfortunately, other serious defections in thought. 
In the Chapter “Religion in Social Disorganization,”’ religion is con- 
ceived as a wholly social process. If there is a God or gods, the 
inference is that man made Him or them as needed in cultural de- 
velopment. There is, too, an eight-line paragraph in the chapter 
on ‘Religion and Education’’ which offers the gratuitous opinion 
that religion has restrained the educational process by curbing in- 
tellectual curiosity and scientific endeavor. In the chapter on sex 
pathologies, we are informed that ‘‘celibacy is not a virtue any more 
than refusing to learn, or refusing to talk...or curbing any of 
the other senses."’ This is a particularly unhappy illustration fol- 
lowing a good discussion on the underuse and the overuse of organic 
processes. 

Although these defects make it obvious that this book will not 
readily be considered as an undergraduate text in Christian colleges, 
for the teacher or student with a sound philosophical background, 
Social Pathology will be of real value as a reference. 

THOMAS A. GARRETT 
St. Michael's College, Winooski Park, Vermont 


Prejudice —— Japanese-Americans: Symbol of Ractal Intolerance. 
By Carey McWilliams. Boston: Little, Brown &% Co. 1944. 
Pp. 337. $3.00. 


As a further proof of the thesis propounded in a previous book, 
Brothers Under the Skin (reviewed in the ACSR, 4(4):233), Mr. 
McWilliams takes one of the racial minorities therein sketchily consid- 
ered and gives us, in this latest book from his crusading pen, a vivid 
case history of race prejudice. It is the author's contention that the 
problem of any racial minority in the United States is a problem of 
the nation, to be handled by the national government, not a regional 
problem to be dealt with locally in a manner to embarrass our coun- 
try at home and abroad. 

Prejudice unfolds the story of the Japanese in America — par- 
ticularly in California where before Pearl Harbor three fourths of 
the Japanese-Americans were located. The intrigues of the Japa- 
nese imperialists, the submissive attitude of our government to the 
demands of the California anti-Japanese forces, the inflammatory 
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exaggeration of actual situations, the mounting tensions, palliatory 
measures, the lack of an immigration policy, frankly racist immigra- 
tion laws, etc., are blended by the author into a somewhat confus- 
ing narrative. 

McWilliams says that we — at least the vocal segment — 
were prejudiced against the Japanese in America because they lived 
in squalor, and when they cleaned up we objected because they were 
alarmingly progressive. We were prejudiced because they were un- 
assimilable and when they adopted our ways, made modest inroads 
into the business world, etc., we discovered something sinister in 
their cunning adaptability. We were prejudiced because they were 
clannish. Yet we clamored for their segregation. “They took mar- 
ginal land and made it profitable and we said they were exploiting 
our resources. We regarded them as a menace because of their double 
allegiance though it was not their fault that Japan claimed them 
as citizens. No matter what they did they could not please us. 
When one rationalization of race prejudice broke down, another 
took its place. Those who acted as apologists for this group too 
often went to the extreme of defending the policy of Japan in the 
Orient and instead of hacking away at the rank growth of prejudice 
succeeded only in making it more lush. 

While protesting that the majority of Westerners are not deeply 
prejudiced against the Japanese-Americans, the author shows that 
public sentiment regarding these has been in the control of the racists, 
the newspaper fraternity (with a few notable exceptions), the 
politicians, and vested interests of capital and labor. The fact that 
labor leaders, politicians, chambers of commerce, veteran and na- 
tive sons’ organizations could rouse public opinion to such a pitch 
that today hate mongers are able to level their guns at second genera- 
tion (Nisei) and third generation (Sansei) Japanese-Americans — 
all citizens of this country and mostly loyal — is indicative of some 
pathology in human relations deeper than mere color. Without 
stating it in so many words, Mr. McWilliams seems to indicate that 
to some extent ethnocentrism, and to a greater extent fear, are the 
real basis of this prejudice. Scape-goatism is only incidental. Hence 
there has always been an appeal to fear in the clamor to rid the 
Coast of the Japanese. 

The bulk of the book is concerned with the treatment of the 
Japanese-Americans after December 7, 1941. Driven from their 
homes and farms, denied the rights and privileges of their up-to- 
then unquestioned citizenship, their removal from Pacific War areas 
No. 1 and No. 2 constitute one of the more unhappy phases of the 
war in the Pacific. Some of these Japanese-Americans are permitted 
by Mr. McWilliams to tell briefly the story of their bewilderment, 
fears, shame, and efforts to understand the meaning of this uproot- 
ing in the pages of his book. And they do it with a minimum 
amount of emotionalism. Out of it all, there is a growing convic- 
tion among most that some of the fault for their condition is their 
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own. ‘Too close ties with the fatherland — too much domination 
by the Isei — too much admiration for Japan — these have aroused 
the suspicion of Americans. And in relocating, the Japanese-Amer- 
icans do not intend to repeat these mistakes. Still they find them- 
selves regarded with disfavor, unwanted in states far removed from 
the West, and violently opposed on the Pacific Coast. Prejudice and 
not military necessity caused their removal. This Mr. McWilliams 
amply proves by reciting the treatment accorded the Japanese in 
Hawaii. Prejudice spawned in fear and nourished on falsehood is 
plotting to keep the Nisei out of the Western states after the war. 

To clarify the position of all minorities here in America and 
to vindicate ourselves on the international scene, strong federal 
measures are advocated by the author. Among them are a Fair 
Racial Practices Act, the removal of all racism from our immigra- 
tion and naturalization laws and the creation of a federal agency to 
manage racial relations. 


The closing chapter is an interesting appraisal of present-day 
Japan. In the mind of the author it is the struggle of an outmoded 
culture to maintain itself in the face of titanic changes. The war 
lords of Japan have adopted Western material civilization and they 
are striving to gear it to an ideology that is antipodal to this west- 
ernization, In the end they must fail. 

McWilliams has given us an interesting account in popular style 
of one of the big postwar problems. He makes a courageous effort 
to help us see through our prejudices and keep us democratic in 
fact as well as in protestation. He will probably be branded a 
‘“Jap-lover’’ for his efforts. 

VAN F. CHRISTOPH, S.J. 
Seattle, Washington 


The Settlement of Industrial Disputes. By Kurt Braun. Phila- 
delphia: The Blakiston Company. 1944. Pp. 306. $3.50. 


A necessary complement to the determination of wages, hours 
and conditions of employment by collective bargaining agreements 
is the provision of adequate machinery for the settlement of disputes 
arising out of collective bargaining negotiations. The methods by 
which a peaceful settlement of such disputes can be achieved are, in 
the order of desirability: 1) direct negotiations between the parties, 
L.e., representatives of labor and management, themselves; 2) media- 
tion or conciliation, whereby the parties to the dispute are assisted 
by a third party in reaching an amicable agreement; 3) the quasi- 
judicial process of arbitration whereby an award or judgment is 
rendered on the merits of the case and becomes binding upon the 
Parties or not, according as the parties agree in advance or the law 
provides; 4) the judicial process of litigation and court decision. 
If this machinery for the peaceful settlement of industrial disputes 
fails, either because of the inadequacy of the instruments or of the 
unwillingness of the parties to have recourse to it, the dispute will 
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be settled by methods of economic warfare, such as the strike, boy- 
cott, lockout, etc. 

To prevent the often disastrous economic and socjal consequences 
of economic warfare by the provision of adequate means for the 
peaceful settlement of labor disputes (whether those disputes per- 
tain to questions of rights arising from the interpretation and appli- 
cation of existing contracts or to questions of economic interests 
ordinarily associated with the negotiation of new or the re-negotia- 
tion of expired contracts) should be one of the major objectives of 
postwar economic policy. Towards the achievement of that ob- 
jective Mr. Braun has made a timely and valuable contribution. 

Unlike most previous books in this field, Kurt’s study lays 
emphasis not on a description of existing machinery for the settle- 
ment of labor disputes but on ‘‘an analysis of the basic problems and 
fundamental principles that underlie all adjustments of labor con- 
troversies.”” The book is not only descriptive but analytical, critical 
and constructive as well. Its general thesis is that effective work in 
the settlement of industrial disputes can be done only by compliance 
with two conditions: the laying of a stable theoretical foundation, 
and the full utilization of previous practical experience. 

After an introductory chapter dealing with the basic features 
of modern industrial relations, the nature of labor disputes, and the 
general principles of intervention and peaceful settlement, the study 
is divided into three parts. Part I, devoted to Mediation or Con- 
ciliation, deals with: 1) principles of Mediation; 2) federal media- 
tion systems; 3) state mediation systems; 4) municipal and private 
mediation systems. The same procedure is followed in Part II, 
which deals with Arbitration. The federal agencies with provision 
for arbitration studied in this section are: the U. S. Conciliation 
Service, the National Mediation Board, the National Railroad Ad- 
justment Board, the National Labor Relations Board, and the Na- 
tional War Labor Board. Part III presents an excellent study of 
Labor Courts and of the experience of pre-Nazi Germany (there are 
no Labor Courts in the United States) with the functioning of 
such courts. 

Mr. Braun has made an important contribution to the literature 
on the settlement of industrial disputes by the publication of this 
work, the result of twenty years of study and experience in his field. 
Though we are not in complete agreement with the author on points 
of content or relative stress in labor philosophy, we do not hesitate 
to recommend it not only to instructors in search of an adequate 
text for courses in this subject but to all students of labor relations 
and to all who are interested in the promotion of peaceful settlement 
of industrial disputes. 

THOMAS F, DIVINE, S.J. 


Marquette University, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
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The Economics of Control. By Abba P. Lerner. New York: The 
Macmillan Company. 1944. Pp. xxiit+428. $3.75. 

It is difficult to pigeon-hole Mr. Lerner. The extreme right 
wing would probably call him a Socialist, while the left wing has 
probably written him off already as just another deserter to the ranks 
of the ‘‘New Leader.’’ At times he reads like a philosophical prag- 
matist, at others like an ordinary garden-variety Keynsian New 
Dealer, with considerably more affinity to the teachings of Quad- 
ragesimo Anno than to any of the more doctrinaire isms of the Left 
— in spite of his excessive reliance on the Government. 

His book represents an honest attempt to outline an effective 
and democratic system of ‘‘welfare’’ economics (read: ‘‘Economics 
of Control’’) which would at any given time apply ‘‘whatever 
policy will best serve the social interest, without prejudging the 
issue between collective ownership and administration or some sort 
of private enterprise.’’ Lerner is anything but doctrinaire. Neither 
pure collectivism nor pure ‘‘free enterprise’ is an end in itself, he 
argues. Both systems must be looked upon as means to the one all- 
important end, namely, an economy ‘‘controlled’’ for the best and 
greatest use of resources to serve the social interest and welfare. 

There is considerable merit in his method, which first demon- 
strates how the three most important economic problems of the day 
(employment, monopoly, and the distribution of income) could 
be solved in a purely collectivist society, then in a purely capitalistic 
society, and finally in a “‘controlled’’ economy which would borrow 
the best features of both collectivism and capitalism in the interest 
of the general welfare. 

Readers of Chamberlin will be familiar with his analysis of the 
competitive system, and followers of Hansen and Keynes will not 
be surprised at the ease with which he can swallow an expanding 
public debt. Hobson would be happy to read that the basic cause 
of the business cycle is inadequacy of demand, which, in turn, is 
caused by an unequal (and inequitable) distribution of income. 

With most of Lerner’s analysis of the weaknesses of our present 
system and with many of his specific remedies the present reviewer 
would agree. But he seriously wonders if it is the responsibility of 
the Government alone ‘“‘to control the resources of society to see 
that they are utilized in the best possible manner.” The trade 
unions of the United States seem to agree with Pius XI’s alternative 
of making this enormous task the joint responsibility of the func- 
tional economic groups in society, with the Government ‘“‘directing. 
watching, urging, restraining’’—but not dictating or compelling. Mr. 
Lerner seems inclined to place too many burdens on the Govern- 
ment and seems too optimistic about its ability to carry them. 

GEORGE G. HIGGINS 
Chicago, Illinots 
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Soctal-Economic Movements: An Historical and Comparative Survey 
of Socialism, Communism, Co-operation. Utopianism, and 
Other Systems of Reform and Reconstruction.. By Harry W. 
Laidler. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell, 1944. Pp. 
xx+828. $5.00 (Text edition $3.75). 


This is the latest and most complete addition to the growing 
list of textbooks for courses given under such titles as Comparative 
Economic Systems, the Organization of the Work Group, or 
Capitalism and its Alternatives. The author’s interest in socialism 
is evident in the 50 pages devoted to the life and ideas of Karl 
Marx: the long history of communism in Russia to 1944; the fair- 
ly lengthy discussions of the Revisionists and their Marxist critics, 
French Syndicalism, Fabian and Guild Socialism; the brief history 
of the development of the socialist and labor movements in all the 
major countries of the world. There are also two chapters on con- 
sumers’ co-operation. 


Even though the pages are closely packed print, it must be 
obvious from the title that the treatment of at least some of the 
topics covered will not always be satisfactory factually or in method 
of presentation. There is no direct analysis of capitalism, its main 
features being given and discussed only indirectly, as they are criti- 
cized by Marx or by more modern socialists. No distinction is 
made between communism and socialism. Although the half para- 
graph on Distribution is an improvement over other texts which 
make no mention of it, this movement is merely called one of the 
“forces contributing to Guild Socialism,’’ and disposed of as anti- 
collectivist. While other texts neglect the current Catholic criticism 
of capitalism entirely, Laidler does devote two pages to this in a 
chapter on ‘‘Variants of Socialism,” mentioning briefly that Pone 
Leo XIII and Pope Pius XI wanted justice, and considered that the 
state must intervene to protect the common good. He does not 
refer to Pope Pius XI’s. proposal of a corporate order, but one or 
two Catholic references are provided in the bibliography. His 
failure to understand a country of Catholic people is shown when 
he writes (p. 517) of Dollfuss ‘looking forward to an arrange- 
ment with the nazis which would preserve the independence of the 
country and the domination of the Catholic Church.’’ Such a state- 
ment is as inaccurate as if one were to refer to the domination of 
the Protestant Church in the United States. Although the author 
does occasionally mention Christian proposals for reform, his lack 
of sympathy with Christian ideas is evident. In the 117 pages of 
Part One he ranges all the way from Amos the Prophet to Karl 
Marx, giving a chapter each to Plato, St. Thomas More, Bacon and 
Robert Owen, but dealing summarily in a mere five pages with the 
Old Testament prophets, our Lord (whose teachings merit but 9 
lines although the dust cover to the trade edition of the book states 
that it furnishes us with “‘the story of humanity’s struggle for free- 
dom and a better life’’), St. Augustine, Savonarola and several others. 


| 
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It may be obvious that Laidler attempted too much in too short 
a space, that his coverage and treatment of topics has been somewhat 
biased, and that he has not the point of view of the professional 
economist. Yet it is equally obvious that the book is of value to 
all those interested in the history of social and economic ideas, social 
and economic planning, and the organization of the work group. 
Its virtue lies, perhaps, in its comprehensive coverage and its up-to- 
dateness (e.g., the brief history of the C.C.F. in Canada is given 
up to June 1944, and even the Social Action groups of Mexico are 
mentioned). The typography is attractive for study purposes, with 
ample subheadings and a number of photographs of important per- 
sonalities and topics discussed in the book; there is a fairly complete 
bibliography and a good index. It most certainly has a place on 
our reference shelves, and may well be chosen as a text if the teacher 
will supply the deficiencies. 

Eva J. Ross 

Trinity College, Washington 17, D. C. 


The Tyrants’ War and the Peoples’ Peace. By Ferdinand A. 
Hermens. Chicago: University of Chicago Press. 1944. Pp. 
XIII+250. $2.75. 


Dr. Hermens opens his book with a very interesting analysis of 
the two major patterns of public opinion: The one, the psychology 
of the crowd, characterized by the prevalence of passion over reason, 
and the other, “‘the deliberate sense of the community” (as Alex- 
ander Hamilton called it), which is normally characteristic of rep- 
resentative government, but may yield to the psychology of the 
crowd during a war, including the time when peace must be made. 
Though this book’s primary objective is to show that if the peace 
comes to be dominated by such psychology, it may fail to serve a 
democratic nation’s own interests and ideals, it contains large sec- 
tions of direct interest to the sociologist, dealing with behavior of the 
masses, propaganda, racialism, hatred of the stranger, and espe- 
cially with the important problem of ecological, geo-political. eco- 
nomic, etc. elements operating either to promote or to oppose the 
actualization of ideal values and structures (in M. Scheler’s termi- 
nology ‘“‘reality factors’’ and ‘‘ideality factors’). 

Dr. Hermens holds that whenever a nation behaves in a manner 
different from what is right and just, the primary explanation must 
be found in the objective social circumstances in which peoples find 
themselves rather than in their moral qualities. Of these circum- 
stances he places geogranhy first. He quotes Alexander Hamilton. 
according to whom militarism develops as a result of an exposed 
geographical position. Such a position seems to suggest a large 
armed force, which then considers itself of vital importance, 
looks down upon the civilians, whose rights they absorb in such a 
manner that in the end the people themselves may come to consider 
this normal. The author then discusses the development of mili- 
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tarism in Germany but also the other factors operative in her his- 
tory, including those making for democratic government. 

The present aspects of German policies must, however, the author 
holds, be explained by the ‘‘pattern of tyranny,”’ to which a special 
chapter is devoted. The origin of tyranny must not be sought in 
any ‘‘authoritarian’”’ tendency, but in a disintegration of the demo- 
cratic government preceding it, people in the end being willing 
to accept tyranny in preference to the threat of anarchy. The 
tyrant’s terror against his own ‘“‘people’’ is based upon his fear of 
them, as is his ultimate tendency to go to war with any other state 
for no other reason than that the laws of tyranny demand it. 

The question as to why tyranny developed in Germany is an- 
swered in connection with this trend of thought: according to Hermens, 
the proximate reasons are to be found in the fact that in the 1930's dem- 
ocratic government collapsed owing to the combined impact of the 
depression, constitutional factors, and the intrigues of the East Elbian 
nobility and the military caste. From the viewpoint of ‘‘social con- 
trol” it is interesting to note that Hermens holds that if either pro- 
portional representation (cf. ACSR III, 2 pp. 119-21) or popular 
election of the President had been absent, the Nazis could not have 
come to power. 

The solution for the peace is to be found in permitting the res- 
toration of democracy wherever this is possible: in addition to na- 
tional there must be international democracy, t.e., a system of col- 
lective security, sparked by the leadership of the major democratic 
nations, the U. S. and England, which, however, should avoid any 
formal alliance. Christians should work for a peace of reconcilia- 
tion, following the lead given in the papal peace program, and try 
their best to prevent the “‘sudden breeze of passion’’ characteristic 
of the psychology of the crowd from overcoming the ‘“‘deliberate 
sense of the community.” 

This reviewer does not feel that he should express an opinion 
concerning Hermens’ political views. It might be noted, though. 
that the famous Columbia University sociologist, Robert M. Maclver, 
says in his Introduction that ““Mr. Hermens writes with insight as 
well as with knowledge. No book could be more timely; none is 
more needed at this hour.” 

FRANZ H. MUELLER 
College of St. Thomas, St. Paul 1, Minn. 


A World To Reconstruct. By Guido Gonella. Milwaukee: The 
Bruce Publishing Co. 1944. Pp. xxx+335. $3.50. 


In investigating and prescribing for a deep-rooted social prob- 
lem with extensive ramifications, we might establish four requisite 
steps: a presentation of the problem and general collection of the 
material wherewith to meet it; a scientific and detailed study of 
the means whereby that material should be applied to the problem: 
thirdly, a thorough, historical substantiation of the truth and va- 
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lidity of the foregoing; finally, a thorough, detailed prescription 
for each phase of the problem. Principles for Peace, sponsored last 
year by the Bishops’ Peace Plan Committee, satisfied the first re- 
quirement. The present volume, sponsored by the same committee, 
satisfies the second. The third and fourth await attention. 

Guido Gonella, well-known jurist, editorialist, and author, for 
years on the editorial staff of the Vatican’s L’Osservatore Romano, 
publishes in A World to Reconstruct a well-knit, logically developed 
commentary on the peace program of Pope Pius XII as enunciated 
in the latter’s Christmas messages of 1939, 1940, 1941. There are 
two main sections, the one given to developing the message of 1940 
on the reform of international morality, the other to welding the 
ten points of the 1939 and 1941 messages into a cohesive treatise on 
the reconstruction of the international order. 

The five points developed so well in the first part include as in- 
ternational sins to be done away with: hatred, distrust, the pursuit 
of what is desirable or useful before what is right, the misuse of 
force as a criterion of, rather than a support of, what is right, and 
the ascendancy of a spirit of national egoism over international 
solidarity. Unfortunately a review of this length cannot do justice 
to the service rendered by this book. This review might indicate 
a book no different from several safely vague accounts of papal peace 
plans — a possibility earnestly to be avoided! The fewness of 
specific applications disappoints at first sight; but their omission is 
understood and appreciated when the purpose is realized to be an ex- 
planation and analysis of each papal point according to its funda- 
mental constituents. In fact, there are seven chapters and 88 sub- 
divisions given to those five points. 

The second part could easily be divided into two sections de- 
voted respectively to secondary demands of international law in 
accord with international solidarity, such as equitable distribution 
of wealth, economic cooperation, elimination of total war, and dis- 
armament; and to primary demands of international law with re- 
spect to keeping treaties and establishing juridical institutions. The 
analysis of past failures therein is good. In this section as a whole 
the author is at his best: he speaks and thinks as a jurist firmly estab- 
lished on the natural law. And nowhere is Father Bouscaren’s trans- 
lation more excellent. 

Lecturers on international law and order, and statesmen of pres- 
ent and near future who desire to bring Christian principles to 
world society would find this work invaluable. It would serve well 
as a detailed syllabus for an intensive course on international morality 
and structure. Unfortunately there is no index. Of advantage are 
the texts, in whole or part, of the papal Christmas messages of the 
past four years. 

JOSEPH B. SCHUYLER, S.J. 
St. Louis University, St. Louis 3, Mo. 
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SHORTER NOTICES 


A Realistic Philosophy. By K. F. Reinhardt. Milwaukee, Wis.: 
The Bruce Publishing Co. 1944. Pp. xiit+268. $2.75. 


The first half of this book gives a good popular presentation of 
the Catholic position on basic metaphysical questions, while the last 
16 chapters are on theories and problems of social ethics, political 
philosophy and economic philosophy. It is unfortunate that the 
author should use the term corporate state (pp. 195, 197) instead 
of corporate order, and that he should have made a literal transla- 
tion of ‘‘performance societies’’ (pp. 198, 199) which will have 
no meaning for those unacquainted with German sociological term- 
inology. Apart from these small criticisms it would seem that the 
book will be of undoubted interest to many of our members. 


Christianity in the Market Place. By Michael de la Bedoyére. Mil- 
waukee, Wis.: The Bruce Publishing Co. 1944. Pp. 137. 
$2.00. 


There is much for us to ponder over in this small book. Cath- 
olics have too often unthinkingly followed the non-Catholic cul- 
ture around them, or have been content with mediocrity. The 
author is of the opinion that if the Papal encyclicals had been under- 
stood and made the basis of Christian action they ‘‘would have giv- 
en to Christian communities the constructive lead which would have 
made practical Christianity an effective force during the last 50 
years” (p. 47). He shows how “being a Christian in no way 
exempts one from the need to think and study and experiment and 
make one’s own choices and decisions’ (p. 95), and he gives us 
Catholics many leads as to how by our social behavior we can raise 
the ordinary life around us to the level of the extra-ordinary faith 
in God that we profess. 


A National Health Service. By the Ministry of Health, Dept. of 
Health for Scotland. New York: Macmillan Co. 1944. Pp. 
85. 75 cents. 

This British White Paper is of undoubted value to all interested 
in social security. Although devoted to the health needs of Great 
Britain and the proposed postwar reforms there, it provides a good 
and very informative summary of all the services to be included in 
a comprehensive coverage. 


The Family. By Ruth Shonle Cavan. New York: Thomas Y. 
Crowell, 1942. Pp. 593. $3.50. 


Too many of the recent undergraduate textbooks on marriage 
and the family have turned away from sociology and have stressed 
the physical aspects of marriage, or the personal psychology involved 
in family relations (usually from a Freudian viewpoint). Mrs. 
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Cavan remains a sociologist. There are occasional statements with 
which the Catholic will disagree, but on the whole she treats her 
subject so soundly and withal so completely from the sociological 
viewpoint, that her book merits the examination of those looking 
for an up-to-date text which conforms to sociological norms and 
does not deviate widely from Christian moral standards. 


Security, Freedom and Happiness. By Andrew Gordon, S.J. Ox- 
ford, England: Catholic Social Guild. 1944. Pp. 222. 2 
shillings and 6 pence (about 60 cents by postal money order). 


Here is a book which is primarily of use for Great Britain, and 
yet will be of real value to the teacher or dicussion club leader in 
Christian social ethics in all English-speaking countries. Suggested 
lecture series are proposed, and outlines of important points are 
noted for up-to-date discussions on each of eleven topics: The social 
problem; man; the family; God and human happiness; the State 
and lesser associations; the totalitarian solution; the science of 
wealth; national reconstruction; international order. 


Sheltered Care and Home Services for Public Assistance Recipients. 
Public Assistance Report No. 5. Washington, D. C.: Federal 
Security Agency, Social Security Board, 1944. Pp. 149. 25 
cents. 


This is a valuable analysis of the care provided for public assist- 
ance recipients in six important urban areas of the United States. 
The services given and the methods employed in providing for the 
needy in their own homes, in boarding establishments, and in in- 
stitutions, are quite fully discussed. There is a valuable appendix 
on the methods which were used to collect the data and evaluate 
them: another furnishes statistics; and a third is an excellent bibliog- 
raphy of seven pages with particulars on all important books and 
articles published up to 1941 under the major classifications fol- 
lowed throughout the study itself, viz.: private sheltered care; public 
institutions; home services; guardianship. 


United Nations Conference on Food and Agriculture, Hot Springs, 
Va., 1943 Final Act and Section Reports. Washington, D. C.: 
U. S. Government Printing Office, 1943. Pp. 61. 20 cents. 


Twenty pages of this Report gives the text of the thirty-three 
resolutions passed by the Conference and furnish the reader with a 
clear bird’s-eye-view of general consumer food needs. The ap- 
pendices occupy over half of the pamphlet and discuss general world 
needs and the needs of specific countries, under these headings: Con- 
sumption levels and requirements; the expansion of production and 
adaptation to consumption needs; the facilitation and improve- 
ment of distribution. That ‘‘cooperative societies can be of great 
help in stimulating adjustments in production and distribution and 
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in improving productivity and efficiency’’ is mentioned in two places 
(pp. 20, 54). The pamphlet is of interest to all concerned with 
international commerce and world security. : 


Patrick Geddes. By P. Boardman. University of North Carolina 
Press. 1944. $5.00. 


A popular account of the life of the well-known biologist, 
educator, and town planner, who did much to popularize Le Play’s 
methods in Great Britain and elsewhere.* 


Social Darwinism in American Thought. By R. Hofstadter. Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania Press. 1944. $2.50. 


A good, though sometimes sketchy, account of the theories and 
influence of Spencer and Sumner, together with some of the major 
critics of social evolutionism. 


Methodology of the Social Sciences. By F. Kaufman. Oxford 
University Press. 1944. $3.50. 


A study which admits the differences between the social and 
natural sciences, but which ignores many major theorists and tends 
also to make too light of the philosophical questions involved in 
the disputes between introspectionists and behaviorists, mechanists 
and vitalists, defenders and deniers of free will. 


* Space limitations restrict us to merely calling to the attention of 
our readers the last three books for which requested review copies were 
not received. 
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INDEX TO VOLUME FIVE 


(March, June, October, December, 1944) 


“american Catholic Opinion in the 
Slevery Controversy, 195 

“American Democracy, 132 

“American Dilemma, An, 65 

“American Words and Ways, 140 

Anthropology, 169 

Baerwald, F., 154, 238 

Baker, O. E., 12, 90 

Benkert, Gerald, 133 

Birth Rate, 34, 177 

Book Reviews, 60, 123, 193, 248 

"Brown Americans, 67 

Catholic Church, The, 25, 161, 177 

Catholic Social Reform, 25 

Chapman, Stanley, 161 

“Christian Ethics and Economics, 206 

“Christianity in the Market Place, 264 

Christoph, Van F., 257 

Communism, 154 

Community Organization, 116 

Constance, Sister M., 246 

"Dictionary of Sociology, 193 

“Displacement of Population in Europe, 
The, 64 

Divine, Thomas, 258 

Duffy, Doris, 77 

“Economics of Control, The, 259 

“Education and the United Nations, 77 

Elizabeth Frances, Sister M., 75 

Ethnic Problems, 83, 224 

Family, 12, 34, 90, 177 

"Family, The, 264 

“Family Today, The, 129 

“Food, War and the Future, 137 

“Foster Home Care for Mental Patients, 
251 

Friedel, Francis J., 64 


“Book Reviews 


‘Functional Approach to Family Cuse 
Work, A, 250 

Furfey, Paul, H., 3, 67, 143, 201, 2:2 

Gallagher, Ralph A., 70, 201 

Garrett, Thomas A., 203, 255 

Garvy, A. J., 198 

“Glorious Ten Commandments, The, ’ 

“Great Transformation, The, 203 

“Growth of the American Economy, 
The, 75 

“Group Relations and Group Antag-- 
nism, 127 

Group Work, 108 

Hartnett, Robert C., 204 

Higgins, George G., 75, 207, 259 

“History of Bigotry in the United Stat=:, 
72 

*Honorary Degrees, 77 

“How to Think About War and Peace, 
204 

International Organization, 47 

“Introduction to Public Health, 253 

“Jails; Care and Treatment of Misde- 
meanant Prisoners in the U. S., 201 

“Judgment of Nations, The, 70 

Kilzer, Ernest F., 76, 206, 249 

Kress, Andrew J., 254 

LaFarge, John, 69 

Language, 3, 218 

Lauermen, Lucian, 103, 253 

*Leadership and Isolation, 123 

Liberalism, 154 

Leo Marie, Sister, 177 

McGowan, J., 108 

Marciniak, Edward, 127 

*Marriage and Family Relationships, 
252 

*Maternal Overprotection, 133 

Mary, Sister, 188 
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“Measures Relating to Vital Records 
and Statistics, 140 

“Mental Hygiene, 134 

*Methodclogy of the Social Sciences, 
266 

“Missing Value in Medical Social Case 

Work, The, 74 

Mueller, Franz, 262 

Mulvaney. Bernard G., 34, 65, 129, 250 

Murray, Raymond W., 169 

*National Health Service, A, 264 

Nationalism, 47 

National Socialism, 154 

News of Sociological Interest, 56, 122, 
189, 247 

“No Nation Alone, 78 

“Notes of Sociological Interest, 185, 244 

Nuesse, C. J., 62, 211 

O'Connor, Daniel A., 71, 207 

“One Hundred Years of Probation — II, 
70 

“Organized Labor and the Negro, 108 

“Origins of American Sociology, 60 

Parsons, Wilfrid, 74, 132 

*Patrick Geddes, 266 

*Peace and Reconstruction, 76 

*Philosophies at War, 208 

*Planning for America, 78 

“Plenty of People, 249 

Population Problems, 12, 34, 90, 177 

Postwar Reconstruction, 10, 12, 25, 90, 
103, 108, 116 

Postwar Trends, 34 

*Prejudice —- Japanese Americans, 255 

Prehistory, 169 

*Race and Rumors of Race, 69 

*Race, Nation, Person, 200 

Race Relations, 39, 83, 224 

*Realistic Philosophy, A, 264 

Reed, Ruth, 125, 134, 25] 

Roche, Richard J.. 39, 200 

Ross, E. J.. 10, 69, 130, 139, 195, 208, 
261 

Rural Sociology, 12, 90 

“Russia and the United States, 130 


Ryan, John A., 25 

Schirber, Martin E., 138 

Schuyler, Joseph B., 263 

“Security, Freedoni and Happiness, 265 

*Settlement of Industrial Disputes, 257 

“Sheltered Care and Home Services for 
Public Assistance Recipients, 265 

*Social Darwinism in American 
Thought, 266 

*Social-Economic Movements, 260 

*Social Pathology, 254 

Social Reform, 25 

Social Theory, 224, 238 

Social Work, 103, 108, 244 

Society, 238 

*Society and Nature, 125 

Sociology, 10, 211 

Sociology of Invention, 143 

Sociology of Language, 3, 218 

Sociology of Religion, 161 

*Sociology of Religion, 248 

Sociology, Rural, 12, 90 

Sociology, Teaching of, 185, 211, 244 

*Some Notes for the Guidance of 
Parents, 207 

Soviet Russia, 83 

Stafford, John W., 136 

Steam Power, 143 

Steinbicker, Paul G., 47 

“Street Corner Society, 63 

"Structure of Soviet Wages, The, 207 

Timasheff, Nicholas S., 83, 137, 154, 224 

Toole Margaret, 116 

*Troublemaking in Prison, 136 

*Two Basis Social Encyclicals, 139, 208 

Twomey. David, 154, 247 
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Graduates of Catholic Colleges who are considering 
graduate professional training in social work will con- 
sider the opportunities which the 


LOYOLA UNIVERSITY SCHOOL OF SOCIAL SERVICE 
28 North Franklin Street 
Chicago, 
offers to its students: 


. The oldest Catholic school of social work in 
America. 


. A school approved by the highest ranking 
Associations. 


. Outstanding professors. 


. The advantages of the large social community 
of Chicago. 


. Through its Institute of Social Administration, 
the School offers graduate training in public 
administration, industrial relations, and labor 
economics. 


Write for Catalogue now 
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SR. numbers of the AMERICAN CATHOLIC 
SOCIOLOGICAL REVIEW are still available 
from the office of the executive- secretary, Loyola 
University, Chicago, Illinois. There is a limited num- 
ber of early issues. The price for single copies is 
fifty cents. Orders for two or more copies should 


be accompanied by postage. 


STUDENT SUBSCRIPTIONS 


A s a result of a decision made by the 
members of the ACSS at the December 


convention, yearly student subscriptions 
to the Review may be secured at $1.00. 
This rate will be given under the follow- 
ing conditions: 


a) Five or more students to subscribe. 
b) All magazines to be sent to one address. 
Further information may be had by writing to the AMERICAN 


CATHOLIC SOCIOLOGICAL REVIEW, Loyola University, 6525 Sheri- 
dan Road, Chicago, Illinois. 
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